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play 9 by tobacco firm 


Passive smoking 
claims rejected 


Boseley 

Mealth Corespondent 


T HE tobacco indus 
trj" was accused 
by doctors of foul 
play yesterday for 
claiming that an 

unpublished 

Quropean study cleared pas- 


sive smoking or causinc 
cancer. 

There was angry reaction 
to British American Tobac- 
co s allegation that publica- 
tion or the study was being 
held up by the World Health 
Organisation, which had com- 
missioned it. because its con- 
clusions would set back the 
anti-smoking crusade. 


B AT was accused of deliber- 
ately drawing wrong conclu- 
sions from the European 
study in the hope of laying a 
false trail ahead of what may 
be a damaging report from 
the Department or Health on 
Thursday. A government 
review of all the evidence is 
likely to conclude that pas- 
sive smoking is a killer. 

Malcolm Law. one of the 
authors of a definitive analy- 
sis of the research to date Into 
passive smoking, which was 
published in the British Medi- 
cal Journal last October, said 
the tobacco industry's inter- 
pretation of the WHO study 
was wrong. For the last 10 


years, the studies had clearly 
shown that those who live 
with smokers had a 25 per 
cent increased risk of devel- 
oping cancer. The European 
study was no different. 

“The authors’ own conclu- 
sion is that their study is 
totally consistent with previ- 
ous work." he said. 

The multi-centre study, by 
Rodolfo Saracci. had not been 
held up by the WHO. he said, 
ft had been submitted to the 
Journal or the National Can- 
cer Institute in the United 
States. Any delay was caused 
by the usual lengthy process 
of peer review. 

The tobacco industry had 


claimed the WHO study was 
the largest of its type and that 
it had found not only that pas- 
sive smoking does not kill, 
but that tt may even have a 
protective effect. 

Doctors from the British 
Medical Association retorted 

yesterday that the study of 
650 lung cancer patients and 
1.542 healthy people was 
dwarved by the 4.600 cases 
that Dr Law and two col- 
leagues reviewed for their 
analysis last October. 

BAT makes its claims about 
the meaning of the Saracci 
study by interpreting what it 
says are the statistics in isola- 
tion from other research. 


"The argument seems to be 
around the size of the risk 
and the extent to which this 
may have happened by 
chance." said Bill O'Neill, 
science research, adviser at 
the BMA. 

Dr O’Neill said there were 
signs that the tobacco indus- 
try, which has chosen for i 
years to ignore the attacks on 
it, had decided to become pro- 
active in the last few weeks. 
One of last Sunday's national 
newspapers had carried an 
advertisement claiming that 
tobacco was not addictive. 

"They are aware of all the 
publicity coining this week 
and they are trying to react to 


it." he said. The industry had 
also been dismayed, he be- 
lieved, by the litigation 
brought in this country, a 
class action involving 43 
cases of people against the 
tobacco companies is proceed- 
ing towards the courts. 

Chris Proctor, head of 
science at BAT. claimed that 
the research showed the risk 
of lung cancer from the envi- 
ronment was so s mall as to be 
unquan tillable. “If this study 
cannot find any statistically 
valid risk, you have to ask 
whether there can be any risk 
at ail" 

He said he welcomed a 
study which “confirms what 


we and other scientists have 
Jong believed, that while 
smoking in public may be an- 
noying to some non-smokers, 
the science does not show 
that being around a smoker is 
a lung -cancer risk”, 

Gordon McVie. director 
general of the Cancer 
Research Campaign, wbo has 
seen the report, said BAT’s 
interpretation of it was 
“highly misleading'' and 
probably intended as a 
counter-offensive to Wednes- 
day's national No Smoking 
Day. “The figures of relative 
risk given are bang in line 
with the last 10 passive smok- 
ing studies," he said. 







Adams retreats 
on unification 


John Mullln 
Ireland Correspondent 


G erry adams, sinn 
Fein president, yes- 
terday publicly con- 
ceded that there was 
no imminent prospect of the 
unification of Ireland, signal- 
ling a switch in tactics aimed 
at increasing pressure on the 
Irish government to stand up 
for nationalists' demand 
As the multi-party talks on 
Northern Ireland’s future 
enter what the two govern- 
ments are calling the end 
game, Mr Adams delivered 
what amounts to a wish-list to 
Bertie Ahem, the Irish prime 
m i nis ter. His conditions to 
agreeing a political settle- 
ment include cross-border 
bodies with executive powers, 
the dismantling of the RUC, 
the withdrawal of the army, 
and the release of all republi- 
can prisoners. 

Sinn Fein feels that Dublin 
has failed to fight strongly for 

the nationalist agenda, and 
has allowed itself to be led by 
Tony B l a ir's administration. 

Unionists derided Mr 
Adams's claims. There is now 
little chance of Sinn Fein 
signing up to any agreement 
that may come out of the 
talks. 

Sinn Fein will announce 
this morning whether it will 
return to the Stormont negoti- 
ations. Its six-day working 


(toe of the designs produced by Ralph Steadman for the Royal Mall before the decision to leave oot Tony Hancock from the -comic genins- set of stamps 

Why Hancock tribute failed stamp of approval 


suspension after it was ex- 
cluded over two murders 
linked to the IRA is completed 
today. After prevaricating, it 
is expected to return, proba- 
bly tomorrow. But neither Mr 
Adams nor Martin McGuin- 
ness, chief negotiator, will be 
back until they have met Mr 
Blair, a condition they set on 
re-entry. The party’s second 
string is expected to attend 
instead. 

Sinn Fein was last night 
trying to pull back the Blair 
summit, pencilled in for 
Thursday, to tomorrow, 
allowing Mr Adams to fulfil 
speaking engagements in 
New York later this week. 
Downing Street said no deci- 
sion had yet been made. 

Mr Adams and Mr McGuin- 
ness will return to the confer- 
ence table on March 23. less 
than three weeks before the 
governments plan to achieve 
broad agreement ahead of an 
intensive haggling. 

Mr Adams, writing in the 
Dublin-based Ireland on Sun- 
day, admitted unequivocally 
for the first time what Sinn 
Fein has long recognised in 
private. Its dreams of a united 
Ireland will be unrealised 
come any political settlement | 


in May. The article was seen 
as an attempt to keep Sinn 
Fein's increasingly restive 
grassroots on board while em- 
phasising long-standing 
republican goals. 

Mr Adams's minimum de- 
mands for Sinn Fein's agree- 
ment to a deal include that all 
policing and judicial issues 
come under the remit of the 
cross-border institutions, 
which he insists .must have 
executive power's. He de- 
mands a bill of rights, guaran- 
teed by a new all-Ireland con- 
stitutional court, responsible 
to a north-south council The 
Northern Ireland assembly 
would have no veto over deci- 
sions made by the cross-bor- 
der bodies. 

He wants voting rights for 
northerners in all Dail and 
presidential elections and ref- 
erendums. and sets Sinn Fein 
on a collision course with Mr 
Ahern over constitutional 
changes. Mr Ahem is pre- 
pared to alter articles two and 
three of the Irish constitution 
to delete the republic’s terri- 
torial claim as part of an over- 
all settlement. Mr Adams 
turn to page 3, column 4 
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John Ezard 

R OYAL MAIL dropped 
the cherished come- 
dian Tony Hancock 
from a stamp issue mark- 
ing “British comic genius" 
after paying the artist 
Ralph Steadman to design a 
stamp featuring him, it was 
disclosed yesterday. 

Steadman said he was 
convinced Hancock had 
been discarded — late in 
the selection process — be- 
cause Royal Mail decided it 
could not **have the 1 
Queen's head on a stamp 
with a man who died a sui- 
cidal alcoholic". 

Announcing the issue last 
week. Royal Mail said the 
star, who killed himself 30 
years ago. had not been 
considered because he was 
not a stand-up comedian. 
Hancock's defenders 
replied that he had begun 
and ended his career in 
stand-up comedy. He 
topped the bill at the Lon- 
don Palladium throughout 
his 1960s and 1960s televi- 
sion heyday on Hancock’s 
Half-Hour. 

Steadman said: “It would 


- bave been reasonable, 
though embarrassing, if 
they had said in the end 
that they didn’t like my 
drawing and commissioned 
another artist. 

“What never remotely oc- 
curred to me was that they 
would leave Hancock oat 
He was an artist who tapped 
into the national psyche. It 
seems that I had put my 
heart into a project that 
ended by becoming offen- 
sive to the powers that be." 

Ray Gallon, who wrote 
the series with Alan Simp- 
son, said yesterday, “I 
don't normally get out of 
my pram about these 
things. But I am utterly ap- 
palled that Tony is not in 
the issue. In any list of Brit- 
ain’s top five comedians, he 
absolutely has to be on it.” 

David Graham, chairman 
of the organisation Comic 
Heritage which last week 
protested about Hancock's 
exclusion from the issue, 
said news of Steadman’s 
commission was “an aston- 
ishing revelation". 

Royal Mail finally chose 
Joyce Grenfell, Eric More- 
cambe, Les Dawson, 
Tommy Cooper and Peter 1 





Cook. Drawings of them by 
the artist Gerald Scarfe 
will go on millions of 
stamps to be issued next 
month. 

Steadman decided to i 
reveal his commission after 
reading a Guardian article 
about protests over the 
omission of Hancock. 

Barry Robinson, Royal 
Mall design director, had 
told Steadman that two 
other artists were already 


‘It seems that 
I had put my 
heart into a 
project that 
became 
offensive to 
the powers 
that be’ 

— artist Ralph 
Steadman 

[ working on Cooper and 
Morecambe drawings. 

A selection committee 
would either choose five 
stamps by five different art- 
ists or ask Royal Mall to go 
back to one artist to do all 
five comedians. 

Steadman, a fan since 
childhood, produced nine 
Hancock drawings. “I tried 
to avoid sentimentality.’' 
he said yesterday. “I did 
not want to draw a jolly. 


ho-ho comedian’s fhce." He 
was paid £1,500. 

Six months ago — after a 
long silence — Robinson 
phoned him. “He was em- 
barrassed," Steadman said. 
“What I remember him say- 
ing is, Tt seems we can’t 
use it. The committee were 
not convinced by it.’ ” 

Steadman added: “He 
could not give a reason. I 
am sure it was because they 
did not want the Queen's 
head on a stamp with 
human tragedy on it." 

Last night a Royal Mail 
spokesman said Hancock 
had been rejected by a com- 
mittee headed by Adam No- 
vak. director of Royal Mail 
International, and includ- 
ing the Labour MP Gwyn- 
neth Dan woody, the TV pre- 
senter FloeDa Benjamin and 
a Department of Trade and 
Industry representative. 

_ “Ralph Steadman is en- 
titled to his opinion but we 
do not approach these 
things from that sort of 
standpoint," the spokes- 
man added. “At the end of 
the day the committee had 
to make a judgment It is 
healthy there should be de- 
bate about these things. ” 


Women and 
the family 


M others should be 
helped by the state to 
stay at .home with their chil- 
dren if they want to, accord- 
ing to women recruited to a 
special Guardian panel 
Their strong feelings about 
the priorities of women with 
children are brought out in 
the first of a series of articles 
on women and the family this 
week. 

The Government has prom- 
ised that next week's Budget 
will be good news for fam- 
ilies. Why is the Chancellor 
focusing on tbe needs of 
women? And is government 
thinkine in tune with their 
real needs and desires? 

A welfare state that works, 
P®9* 5 
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Prospects dim as foreign ministers meet in London □ Serb police chiefs announce end of craC^SoVvh □"Milosevic snubs Turkey 
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teii press Virai-iLivia to 
slop the kilL-ng :i’. Kttenvu i.c- 
c. pi r.v.'rik-.f.in. .i.nJ allow hu- 
man 

Mattelcim- .ilLir:-4iu. Lhf* US 
wc retail- »uU.>. and Robin 

Cook. »ii-f Fo:vjv’n Serial a pi", 
join mu^isi^rs ir-xu France. 
Gorman y. Russia and Italy m 
London today fur *isMrjaiu*y 
laiks n. finii a 7. ay ". r yersuad- 
in;; a ticil.un Siolwdan Milose- 
vic hj backvkiv.n. 

The six countries make up 
tlie Contact Group formed to 
deal vsih Bom in, and are still 
lin tin tad h> their failures 
there. r.ut they have liltte eco- 
nomic and no military lever- 
age. and their pniisett? of suc- 
ceeding In Kosovo remain 
slim. Pre-mcnt Milosevic in- 
sists I ha; ir.i- crackrluivn is an 
interne; ir. iLii r. 

As tliou.iinils of -rtiinic Al- 
banian wem-sn i>mnnsinited 
m the p.-nvuv.i 1 ', capital Pris- 
tina yesrorn.H; . SviTi.in police 
conaua-ide"? annuunced tliat 
Lb-dr v/eck-icnc offensive, in 
which ilnruns of psool? have 
iJK-il arc 1 5.ocft have Hod. was 
.iwr Sut the Urt-nr-i ration 
remained cinsed to 

Journalists 

L‘i;«io;’.i.u> adir.il mere is no 
magic ai.vuv.vt.iv.. the ctvZr»..n- 
tctio'i. ui’ju!; r,;:.- sent >hnck- 
uavos arr**/ the- re.-ion and 
LuouJ-ii disturb:.:;* -cuues of 
ferine: -usa-kivui Jismte- 
.vnaion i.r s ft’l. 

ftu: Mrs .'Ji-riv'ht talked 
iO.;cr.. "Tii- vi. <•••::•:" ;us nl- 
rwrj had repercussions ui 
AHviiim end tlv- former Yugu- 
sJ.uair. rej.il.iic i Maeedo- 
n sni* S lid in 3 onn. 

Tii' ume 10 -top me kill- 
> n ; :s now. Ix-fiii-v i,- spreads. 
Tie :■-• do lac: take 

imi.vdia:-.* action actuitst the 
regime in E-lgratte to ensure 
that ii pays the [nice for 
ujiim--" it has already done 
and ic eiicucra^v ii to finally- 
resc-vc the problems in Kos 
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to Kosovo. We do not accept 
that this is merely an Internal 
matter. The International 
community’s concerns about 
human rights and regional se- 
curity cannot be so easily 
dismissed." 

The French president. Jac- 
ques Chirac, saying “we 
cannot acrept a slide into 
civil war", called for “urgent 
and determined” interna- 
tional action." 

Britain wants to beep close 
to the US. as it did over Iraq, 
hut Europe has no stomach 
for drastic action. Italy and 
Greece would not contem- 
plate economic sanctions. 

Serious United Nations in- 
volvement is unlikely because 
of opposition from Russia, tra- 
ditionaDy sympathetic to Ser- 
bia. Its foreign minister, Yev- 
geny Primakov, is sending a 
deputy to today’s talks. On 
Friday Moscow issued a state- 
ment opposing ’’outside inter- 
ference” and talk of sanctions. 

“Milosevic will make it as 
hard as possible for outsiders 
to play a role,” said one diplo- 
mat. “Its quite clear that 
there’s no Nato action, no pos- 
sibility of a Security Council 
resolution, and no sanctions 
lhat matter.” 

One possibiity Is to down- 
grade diplomatic representa- 
tion Li Belgrade, but that 
would be largely symbolic 
and would pit the US against 
SU countries, including Brit- 
ain. which have full ambassa- 
dors in place. 

Mr Milosevic is likely to be 
asked to accept a mediation 
mission by the former Span- 
ish prime minister Felipe 
Gonzlez. on behalf of the 
Organisation Tor Security and 
Co-operation in Europe. Mr 
Gonzalez brought a solution 
to a 1996 stand-off between Mr 
Milosevic and the Serbian op- 
position parties over disputed 
municipal elections. 

Yesterday the Yugoslav 
president rebuffed the Turk- 
ish foreign minister. Ismail 
Cem. who was In Belgrade for 
talks about the Kosovo crisis. 

The Tanjug news agency- 
said: “It was noted that non- 
interference in internal af- 
fairs of other countries was a 
precondition for the success- 
ful development of bilateral 
and international relations.” 

In Kosovo scores of Alba- 
nian villagers spent their 
third nicht- sleeping rough, 
afraid to return home. 
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heard of. me loch. 1 barely uon- 
ceivable. To this day. Suicide’s 
material comprises raw 
rhythmic thrashes patched 
together by gadget -supremo 
Martin Rev. while vocalist 
Alan Vega raves and poses at 
the microphone. 

Su ic ide 1998-style are still 
recognisable as the confronta- 
tional duo that once managed 
tu meire a riot at a gig in Craw- 
ley. although Vega seems to 
aa ;<! quadrupled in girth 
s:nce h <s youth. In a beret and 
‘: : s trademark fingerless 
.■loves, he harangued and hec- 
tored the rTuwti. though, 
thanks to his thick Brooklyn 
acoiut ar.d u quagmire of a PA 
?ysiem. little of what he yelled 
v.’js n ircnrehcnsiWe. 

Suicioe’s ( "etlen tials as god- 

C.: uf techno are mostly 

l'.l'V.t: t- ■ Martin Rev. In his 
n-Miy-n;e»al hair and massive 
■. i-i W shade?. Rev towers 
■iv-'- hi- hanks, of equipment. 
tu .ii"; -■•itefullyas be 
crx-h 0 ? to-thur crunching 
f . c_- biipping sxiith pal 
• vith 'Jc urisbe*. of hi> 
io *. ; te^ther-trlnd arms. The 
;.i-- ‘ - .Tev. longer and more 
v..: .-..ppingly Intense ns the 
r '•mgro'vied. 

Tt.r -i-t clituaxed with a 
rearm ; F.v cket USA. and a 
i: U - - r n core of Sister Ray Say 
nobu-Jj liungiy for more. 

■ Zv eryoneV a winner!" bel- 
.v.e.: Vega, a keen Hot Cht»co- 
ku** far. Not good, but deli 

:ii:eiy in 'cresting. 
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Ethnic Albanians signal victory during a demonstration In the Kosovo regional capital Pristina yesterday against the killing' oT alleged separatist guerrillas photograph: cleg pqpov 

Prescott denies allegation over £27,000 donation 


Ewen M acA s M Il. Chief 
Political Correspondent 


N ANGRY John Pres- 
cott insisted yesterday 
it he had acted en- 
tirely above board In respect 
of a £27.750 donation which 
the Conservatives are plan- 
ning to refer to Sir Gordon 
Downey, the Parliamentary 
Standards Commissioner. 

The Conservatives claim 
that the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter breached parliamentary 
rules by tailing to declare a 
donation to his office from the 
Joseph Rowntree Reform 
Trust in the register of mem- 
bers’ interests. 

Mr Prescott replied that he 


had registered the first instal- 
ment In 1995, and in the 
following year had the money 
put into a trust agreed by Sir 
Gordon. “I acted quite prop- 
erly in this matter.” he said. 

Mr Prescott found himself 
fighting on two fronts yester- 
day when he was confronted 
with an unrelated report 
about his son John’s involve- 
ment in a company which 
bought former council houses 
in Hull cheaply. 

Noticeably irritated that 
his son had been drawn in, he 
said: ‘It does annoy me. after 
28 years in politics, that you 
can get these stories thrown 
up by the press and going for 
my son because his name hap- 
pens to be Prescott, when 


none of them even suggests 
anything improper has been 
done at alL" 

Mr Prescott who said he 
had not known about the sale, 
asked his permanent secre- 
tary to conduct an immediate 
audit of the deal to assure the 
public that there had been 
nothing underhand. 

Meanwhile a Labour spokes- 
man said the row about the 
Rowntree donation was not 
comparable to Tory failures to 
register interests. Mr Prescott 
had not received a penny of 
the money, which had gone to 
fund research into regional de- 
velopment agencies, one of his 
pet subjects. 

Mr Prescott said: “I regis- 
tered the first contribution in 


1995. Then I established an 
office trust ftmd under the 
guidance or ... Sir Gordon. 
Downey.” 

But Iain Duncan Smith, a 
member of the shadow cabi- 
net said; “It will have to go to 
Downey.” 

Any MP can refer the issue, 
and he confidently predicted 
that a Conservative MP 
would step forward to raise it 
with Sir Gordon. 

On the second front. Mr 
Prescott's son was at the cen- 
tre of a report that a company 
which employed him had. 
bought about 20 former coun- 
cil houses for £5,000 each. 

A Hull city councillor. 
Terry Geraghty. told the 
BBCs The World this Week- 


end: ;Tm very unhappy, be- 
cause houses in the area have 
been going for anything be- 
tween £20.000 and £30,000, and 
here ’-we see perfectly good 
bouses going Tor £5,000 to a 
private landlord.” 

Mr Prescott Jnv countered 
that the houses were “totally 
derelict” inside and needed 
thousands and thousands” 
of pounds of work before they 
were returned into the social 
housing sector at competitive, 
low-cost rent for local people. 

He insisted, that he bad 
“stood well back” from , the 
deal, because of the potential 
sensitivity of the properties 
being ex-conned houses, and 
that his father had known 
nothing of It 


“People are after iny father, 
obviously." 

. The Deputy Prime -Minister 
said there- was no reason why 
he should have known about 
the deaL The council had 
been offered the houses, and 
turned them down. After that, 
there had been a sealed bid 
and Mr Prescott jnr’s com- 
pany had won it. 

• Labour refused to confirm 
that Lord Sainsbury. chair- 
man of the supermarket 
chain, bad donated £2 million 
to the party in the run-up to 
the general election. Lord 
Sainsbury. ennobled after the 
election, vva; recorded in 
Labour's accounts in October 
as having given more than 
25.000. 


Hereditary peers to go as Lords reforms begin 


Ewen MacAsklli 


T HE Government is to 
end months of hesita- 
tion over Lords reform 
by pressing ahead with the 
abolition of hereditary peers 
later this year. 

The decision of senior 
Labour figures is partly to 
take revenge on Tory peers 
for leaking details last week 
of consultations on the issue 
with the Government. “The 
Tories have made a big mis- 
take,” £ senior Labour source 
said List night. 


Abolition of hereditary peers 
will be included in the Queen's 
Speech in the autumn, and the 
ground-breaking constitu- 
tional bill is expected to begin 
its parliamentary' passage be- 
fore Christmas. 

In January, a cabinet com- 
mittee was set up to look at 
alternatives for the Lords. 
Labour had been willing to 
seek a compromise with the 
Tories on Lords reform in the 
belief that this would be the 
easiest way to bring it about. 

The Lord Chancellor. Lord 
Irvine, the Leader of the 
Lords. Lord Richard, the 


Home Sec Mary. Jack Straw', 
and other cabinet ministers 
had been debating the best 
way to meet the Conservative 
objection that the Govern- 
ment’s position was irratio- 
nal: planning to abolish he- 
reditary* peers without saying 
what to put in their place. 

In the face of this criticism. 
Labour had considered a “big 
bang” approach, combining 
abolition of the hereditary 
peers with the introduction 
uf an elected chamber. But. 
relations between Labour and 
Torj’ peers were soured last 
week when the Conservatives 


set out to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment by leaking the news 
of joint consultations. 

Labour has' now decided to 
drop the big hang approach. 
“We are going ahead without 
having mapped it out in every 
detail. Wc will worry about 
what to put in place of the 
hereditaries the. following 
year.” the source said. 

The scene Is set for a con- 
frontation between the Com- 
mons and the Lords. The Con- 
servatives retain e massive 
majority m the Lords and can 
easily delay the bill. 

If the bill goes through, the 


Lords will temporarily be 
made up only of. life peers. 
Labour is likely in the end to 
opt for a second chamber that 
is partly elected and partly 
appointed. . 

The Conservatives bad 
been seeking a compromise in 
which some of their most 
active hereditary' peers could 
be made into life peers. The 
Government will use that as a 
bargaining counter to try to 
yet its bin through next year. 

If the Conservative peers 
fight the bill all the way. seri- 
ously delaying its passage. 
Labour can resOrr to the tac- 


tics Used by the Liberal gov- 
ernment in 1911. threatening 
to swamp the Lords by ap- 
pointing Labour peers to give 
Itself an overall majority. 

Until the Tory leak last 
week, the cabinet committee 
had been in deadlock over 
tactics. Ministers such as Mr 
Straw and the Leader of the 
Commons, Aon Taylor, had 
favoured abolition of the he- 
reditary peers as a first stage, 
but the peers on the commit- 
tee; Lord Irvine and Lord 
Richard, wanted to explore 
with the Tories the possibility 
of a big bang. 
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would you give to own a Vectis APS zoom 
©t from Minolta? How about £129.99? 




v u. Lie price, isn't it? 
ri'.v iuir. jurnmaric Vcctis 20 is 

i ~ ■i-'* AiJ' iiiW'J Photo System 
; ii'.icr.., i’l' 1 y-i" Film Loading. So 

nu:’r» i'-.-ii; .. the drop of a hat. 

\j:. ; i- .Selection. HnabJing 

■..ui o' .un ufiiiree photo formats. 

1 j -Xitc Sc Time Imprinting 


feature, which records on the back of the print 
the rime when each picture was taken. 

But perhaps the biggest buzz of all conics 
from the camera’s sophisticated 2x, 30-60mm 
zoom lens. 

Automatically controlled for focus and 
exposure across the entire zoom range, the 
flexibility the lens gives you to take great 
pictures is a photographer' s dream. 


And with the introduction of APS Index 
Prims, showing all vour shots miniaturised on 
a single sheer, the day your' film comes back 
from the developer is especially satisfying. 

■ In fact, at £129.99, you simply can't 
afford to miss out. 

VeQtis 

Only from the mind of Minolta. 



The Venn 20 is one of a range of 12 Advanced Photn System Cameras. Minolta (UK) Ltd, Precedent Drive, Roofedev. Milton Keynes, JUKI 3 SHF. 
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lawyers 


William Roache outside court after his llbel case against the Sun in which the jury awarded him £50,000 hot he was left with a much larger bill for costs 


PHOTOGRAPH: SEAN 8MTTH 



Clare Dyer 
Legal Correspondent 


T HE actor William 
Roache, who plays 
Ken Barlow In Coro- 
nation Street, is 
suing the leading 
law firm Peter Carter-Ruck & 
Partners for negligence over 
its handling of his libel case 
against the Sun in 1992. 

Mr Roache won his action 
over allegations in November 
1990 that he was as boring as 
his screen persona and was 
bated by his television col- 
leagues. But he ended up pay- 
ing both sides' costs after the 
jury awarded him £50,000 — 
the same amount as the Sun 
had paid into court in an at- 
tempt to settle the claim and 
avoid a trial. 

The case, which is sched- 
uled for hearing in Manches- 
ter next June, will focus at- 
tention on the phenomenon of 
the payment into court, fre- 
quently used by defendants to 
pressure plaintiffs into an 
out-of-court settlement. 

A plaintiff can either accept 
the money or carry on to trial 
in the hope of winning more. 
But if the eventual award is 
the same or less, the plaintiff 
must pay both sides' costs I 
from the date of the payment 
In. including for the triaL 
The device is used in all 
sorts of damages claims, but 
the gamble is greatest in libel 
cases because juries’ awards 
are notoriously hard to 
predict 

The £50,000 Mr Roache won 
was completely swallowed up, 
leaving him with a six-figure 
bQX for the balance of the 
costs. Had he been awarded 
£50,001 the paper would have 
had to pay his costs as well as 
its own. 

The Sun said in a statement 
at the time: “Mr Roache has 
learned the first lesson of 



libel, which is that if you 
don’t iik«» l osin g, don’t play 
the game. He could have had 
£50.000 and a full apology. But 
he chose to go after fool's gold 
and now he has lost a 
fortune.” 

Mr Roache looked likely to 
escape the costs at first when 
a High Court judge ruled that 
he was justified in pressing 
on to trial to seek an Injunc- 
tion banning the Sun from 
repeating the libeL But file 
Court of Appeal disagreed, 
saying he could have had an 
undertaking not to repeat the 
libel had he accepted the 
settlement 

Lord Justice Stuart-Smtth 
said in his judgment that a 
pre-trial payment into court 
was “a most useful weapon in 
the hands of a defendant faced , 
with a greedy plaintiff who is', 
making unreasonable de- 
mands for damages”. 

The then Master of file 
Rolls, Sir Thomas Bingham, I 
added that he believed Mr 
Roache had gone ahead with 
the trial "because he wanted 
to win a larger sum from the 
jury than the defendants had 
offered”. 

Mr Roache and his solicitor 
declined to comment -on the 
action against Carter-Ruck. 
Nigel Tait, a partner in the 
firm, said: "Mr Roache is al- 
leging that he didn't get the 
right advice. But after the 
case he wrote Mr Carter-Ruck 
a very appreciative letter, 
thanking him for all he had 
done.” 

The firm’s advice is at the 
centre pf a separate action In 
which the forensic scientist 
Frank Skuse Claims it was 
negligent in its handling of 
his libel action against Gra- 
nada TV over a World In 
Action programme criticising 
his Involvement in the wrong- 
ful conviction of the Birming- 
ham Six. Dr Skuse eventually 
dropped his libel action but 



Soap veteran 


Court veteran 


□ Ken Barlow may not be 
boring, hut Bill Roache’s 
career has hardly been 
varied: the only remaining 
member of Coronation 
Street’s original cast, his 
37-year stint makes him the 
longest-nerving actor in a 
television serial. 

□ The 65-year-old 
attributes his derision to 
remain with the-soap so 
long to his upbrin g in g 
“Having gone to boarding 
school at the age of seven, 
and then into file army for 
five years, I was used to 
operating in a framework 1 
of discipline.” He claims to 
be content to play Ken for 
the rest of his life. 

□ Twice married, he is 
alleged to have had affairs 
with co-stars Jennifer Moss 
(Lucille Hewitt) and fiie late 
Pat Phoenix (Elsie Tanner) 
during his first marriage to 
the actress Anna Cropper, 


by whom he had two 
children, Linns, aged 33, 
and Vanya. 81. “I admit I 
behaved badly and 1 paid 
the price. That marriage 
ended in divorce." 

□ For the last 25 years he 
has been with second wife 
Sara — 17 years his junior 
— by whom he has two 
children. Verity, aged 16, 
and William, 11. The couple 
had a third child, Edwina, 
who died in her cot 10 years 
ago at the age of 18 months. 

□ Roache ’s eldest son has 
followed in his father’s 
footsteps: the star of 
Seafbrfh and Priest, he can 
now be seen baring aft in 
The Wings of the Dove. 

□ A long-standing Tory, 
Roache ventured into the 
political fray before the 
election when he allied 
himself with the disgraced 
ex-minister Neil Hamilton. 


□ Like Bill Roache, Peter 
Carter-Ruck is a veteran in 
his area. Now 84, he has 
spent more than 50 years in 
his chosen legal speciality 
— and is believed to have no 
Intention of retiring. 

□ The scourge of the press 
—in particular Private Eye 
— Carter-Ruck began bis 
career in libel defending 
newspapers. His first libel 
client was a provincial 
newspaper editor who 
alleged that Bessie 
Braddock, MP. had danced 
a jig on the floor of the 
Commons. He won. 

□ He denies his aim is to 
make newspapers squirm: 
90 per cent of his cases are 
settled ont of court 

□ He attributes his success 
in part to his ability to 
div ine wate r. “This extra 
sensitivity to natural 
elements, which I cannot 


explain, may have provided 
me with an extra sensitivity 
in dealing with cases." 

□ Unlike Roache — whose 
GP father was distant — 
Carter-Rack’s parent was 
sternly disciplinarian. 
“When my sister and I 
misbehaved we would be 
put to bed for 24 hoars on 
bread and water. Bnt I 
didn’t mind.” 

□ Like Roache, Carter- 
Ruck suffered the loss of a 
child. His son Brian died In 
1973. 

□ And, again like Roache, 
who has been estranged 
from his eldest daughter. 
Vanya. Carter-Ruck has 
had problems with his 
daughter Julie. The couple 
had a well-publicised 
falling-out when she left his 
partnership to join 
Mlschon deReya — bnt are 
now reconciled. 


William Roache as Ken Barl ow, a part he has played since 
Coronation Street started on ITV 37 years ago • - 


your bool 


refiised to pay the balance of 
Carter-Ruck's £288.000 bin. 

The firm sued him for the 
£I3fr000 owing. He obtained 
legal aid to counter-claim for 
negligence and breach of 

contract 

Mr Tait said that Dr 
Sfcuse’s legal aid had since 
been withdrawn, although he 
still has solicitors acting tor 
him. No date has been set for 
triaL 


In 1988 the former tabloid 
editor Derek Jameson criti- 
cised the firm for not passing 
on to him his QC's opinion 
that his chances of winning a 
libel action against the BBC 
over its satirical programme 
Week Ending were no more 
than 50-90. 

He found out about the 
advice only after he had lost 
the case and faced a £75,000 
bill. . 


ANC in Aids drag row 


Mandela’s heir accuses medical 
body of blocking ‘mercy treatment' 


David Bcresford 

in C ape Town 

N elson mardela’s 

successor to the presi- 
dency of South Africa, 
Thabo Mbeki, bas put his 
credibility on the line by joh*- 
ing in a furious row about the 
development of a “miracle” 
Aids drug. 

Sunday newspapers carried 
lengthy articles by the deputy 
president yesterday Justifying 
hie government’s lole in the 
development of the drug, Vir- 
odene. and accusing the statu- 
tory Medical Control Council 
of “denying dying Aids suffer- 
ers mercy treatment". 

The long-running contro- 
versy re-erupted last week 
when the opposition Demo- 
cratic Party claimed that it 

had documentary evidence 
that the African National 
Congress had a financial 
stake in the drug, which crit- 


ics say is potentially lethal. 
The health minister, Nkosa- 
wma Zuma. countered by ac- 
cusing it of wanting ARC’S 
supporters to “die of Aids”. 

The ANC’s general secre- 
tary, Kgalema Motlanthe, 
then joined in by suggesting 
that the Medical Council had 
sinister financial motives tor 
banning the drug. Threats of 
civil and criminal action 
were flying ax the weekend. 

The Virodene saga began 
last year when it emerged 
that the South African cabi- 
net had given an unprece- 
dented audience to a group of 
researchers who claimed they 
bed found a cure for Aids. 

I Bewilderment at the ANC’s 
apparent backing Increased 
| when it became known that 
! the researchers had not-gone 
through ’ the formalities 
required to test the drug. 

The Medical Control Coun- 
cil then banned hiTman trials, 
after establishing that the 


drug included a solvent used 
in the plastics industry. 

It was thought that this had 
put an end to the drug. But the 
controversy blew up again 
when a group of researchers 
involved in Its development 
went to court to try to force 
the mahufectnrers to disclose 
what testing was going on and 
whether humans were being 
used as guinea pigs. 

They brought the case be- 
cause they were worried that 
they could be held liable for 
any. damage it caused. 

Their application has yet to 
be beard,, but papers with the 
hi gh court show that the drug 
may have been distributed in 
other parts of Africa, includ- 
ing Zimbabwe and. -Kenya. 
The South African police be- 
lieve about 5.000 people have 
been using the drug. 

The papers also refer to' the 
ANC. being promised a 6 per 
dent shareholding. The ANC 
denied this and the manufac- 
turers. Cryopreservation 
Technologies, said the refer- 
ence to the party, being given 
a stake was “the wrong turn 
of phrase”. 


Adams backs 
down on 
unification 

continued from page 1 
says there is no deal if those 
chan ges go through. 

Mr- Adams, addressing a 
rally at Mffltown cemetery in 
west Belfast to mark the 10th 
anniversary of the SAS kill- 
ings of three IRA terrorists in 
Gibraltar, said any deal would 

be regarded by Sinn Fein as an 
interim agreement "Republi- 
cans want to go much further 
and we win go much further." 
That angered Unionists. 

David Trimble, the Ulster 
Unionist leader, said: "Mr Ad- 
ams and Sinn. Fein are simply 
out of court. The views that 
they put forward are not seri- 
ous. They are not realistic, 
and they are certainly not go- 
ing to achieve a settlement” 

The maverick Loyalist Vol- 
unteer Force, thought respon- 
sible for the killings In 
Poyntzpass, Go Armagh, last 
week, issued threats yesteri 
day against Protestants who 
collude In the peace process. 
They included churchmen, 
politicians and the business 
communit y. 



to success. 


(If only you can get the damn thing published} 


This year tens of thousands of manuscripts wi! 


be sent by would be authors to publishing houses and 
literary agents in Britan. Almost all will be rejected. Quality 
wi not necessarily be the issue, it ccnid mean that some of this 
country's best authors may never be discovered or recognised. 

Citron Press is Britain's most unique pubfehing company. 
Each year we offer writers erf fiction the opportunity to join our 
New Authors' Cooperative; to have their works printed 
and aggressively marketed to the pubfic, through foe Citron 
Press Book CM). Martin Amis, arguably Britain’s foremost 
contemporary author, and Patron of Citron Press, be&eves that 
Citron Press— 

66 ...Is .a brilliant idea-an idea, indeed 
of almost mathematical elegance. There are tens 
of thousands of uniters in this country who 
feel permanently excluded from the world of 
mainstream publishing. Citron Press will gii’e 
them what the vanity presses have never pretended 
to offer: an audience, a fair hearing, and a 
chance to excel." 

We are not a vanity press, nor are we a traditional 
pubfishing house. We are the publishing concept of the future, 
ftxSng the 'smartest solutions to pubfehing and promoting 
New Aufoors to a wide and appreciative audience. 



If you wish to be part of this 
progressive publishing house 
and have your manuscript 
considered, please call free on 

0800 013 6533 

(mend* to May 9D0*n w BJMnl 
or complete and return the coupon below. 


POST TO CITRON PRESS: FREEPOST, L0N11289 N1 0BR 
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Pupils’ drug 
use found 

to be falling 


Whrak CtaiNSiary 
Education Correspondent 


A T least one in eight 14 
and 15 year-olds vHl 
have used an Illegal 
drug In the past 
month, and most young 
people are dose to a supply of 
drugs by the time they reach 
the top year at school, accord- 
ing to a survey published 
today. 

But the survey by the 
Scho ols H ealth Education 
Unit (SHEU) also found that 
the anti-drugs message may 
be getting through to young 
people, with fewer school 
children reporting having ex- 
perimented with drugs than 
in previous years. 

Just over 27,000 pupils aged 
between 12 and 15, from 122 
schools around the country, 
took part in the survey. When 
the 14 and 15 year-olds were 
asked when they last used an 
illegal drug, 8.5 per cent of 
boys and 6.1 per cent of girls 
said in the previous week, 
and 5.1 per cent of boys and 
5.9 per cent of girls said in the 
previous month. 

The survey found that 
among 15 to 16 year-olds, 14 
per cent of boys and 11 per 
cent of girls had taken drugs 
in the previous week. 

However, overall figures 
showed a slight drop, with 26 
per cent of 14 to 15 year-olds 
saying they bad taken drugs, 
compared with 33 per cent in 
1996. The figures for 16 to 16 
year-olds stayed the same as 
the 1996 level at 39 per cent 
John Balding, director of 
the SHEU. based at Exeter 
University, said: “We have 
been looking at these figures 
for around 20 years, and from 


1987 we have seen a steady 
rise in the number of young 
people taking drugs. But now 
there's been an actual fall 

from a high in 1996. 

“Perhaps cases like Leah 
Betts* death, which have 
drawn an incredible amount 
of publicity, are starting to 
have an effect" 

Only 7 per cent of boys 
questioned and 4 per cent of 
girls believed It was safe to 
take Ecstasy, while more than 
40 per cent of boys and 36 per 
cent of girls said cannabis 
was safe. 

The survey also found that 
the proportion of young 
people knowing a drug-user Is 
much hi gher t h a n the num- 
ber actually using drugs. 

More than 60 per cent of 14 
to 15 year-olds knew at least 
one drug-taker. The resear- 
chers ffatm rtiis shows young 
people do not automatically 
try drugs lust because they 
are available, and that offers 
of drugs are being refused. 

It adds that “if they [young 
people] really want to experi- 
ment, the route to a supply is 
dose by. The fact is that by 
the time young people have 
reached the top year of com- 
pulsory schooling, almost all 
are close to a potential supply 
of illegal drugs." 

The survey also partly dis- 
pels the notion that only 
inner-city school childr en are 
exposed to drugs. Only 19 per 
cent of boys and 16 per cent of 
girls who said they had ex- 
perimented with drugs were 
from inner-city areas. 

A young person who experi- 
ments with drugs is likely to 
be confident, sociable and have 
a part-time Job, but be less stu- 
dious than one who did not 
take drugs, the survey found. 
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News in brief 


Memorial to black 
youth is defaced 


A MEMORIAL stone for murdered black teenager Stephen 
Lawrence has been daubed over with white paint, police said 
yesterday. The plaque at the bus stop in Eltbam, south-east 
London, where the 18 -year-old was stabbed to death waiting for 
a bus in April 1993, had been chipped at with a heavy object in 
an apparent attempt to erase Stephen’s name, Scotland Yard 
said. 

Detectives are Investigating the attack, and “items found at 
the scene" have been taken away for forensic tests, said a 
spokesman. 

A public Inquiry into Stephen's death is due to open next 
Monday. 

An inquest in February last year ruled that Stephen had been 
unlawfully killed by five white youths in “a completely unpro- 
voked racist attack". Five youths were arrested but the case 
was dropped, prompting Stephen’s parents to bring a private 
prosecution, which collapsed. 


dean needles for prisoners 


PRISONERS injecting illegal drugs could be issued with sterilis- 
ing equipment for their syringes to stop the spread of Aids and 
other diseases, foe head of the Prison Service said yesterday. 
Richard Tilt was responding to concerns raised by the Chief 
Inspector of Prisons, Sir David Ramsbotham, who found more 
than 30 prisoners sharing one syringe at Ertestoke jail in 
Wiltshire. 

The move is likely to be criticised as enrouraging prisoners' 
drug use, but Mr Tfll told the BBC Breakfast With Frost pro- 
gramme. broadcast live from Moorland Prison near Doncaster 
“Public health considerations are going to have to outweigh the 
other Issues.” 

Earlier Sir David Ramsbotham fold the programme: “Ifyoudo 
start to have disinfectant and needle exchanges, in a way you are 
accepting there's a problem in prisons but you are not condoning 
it I would not want the prisons to be accused of exacerbating what 
is essentially a public health issue.” 


Cattle disease inquiry opens 


THE judicial Inquiry into the former Government's handling of 
the BSE affair gets under way tomorrow with the first of a series 
of public hearings. 

The aim of the inquiry, being held in London, is to explore the 
root causes of “mad cow disease” and the way the crisis was 
handled by civil servants and ministers. Over the nest four 
months politicians, scientists, civil servants, representatives of 
the beef and food industry, and relatives oT victims of new variant 
CJD, the human disease linked to BSE, win be called to give 
evidence. Lord Justice Phillips Is due to submit his findings by 
December 30. 


Women to sue for CS attack 


TWO top women rugby players are planning to suepolice after a 
woman officer allegedly sprayed them with CS gas. 

Great Britain captain Alicia McIntosh, of Halifax. West Yorks, 
and Samantha Pearson, of Bradford, who both play for top 
women's team Dudley Hill Thunderbirds In Bradford, claim the 
WPc sprayed them without justification and are to make an 
official complaint to the West Yorkshire force, 

The pair were arrested after an incident in High Street Wlbsey, 
Bradford, in January. Members of the team had gone tor a drink 
after training but one player slipped and hit her head on the floor. 

Ms Pearson, aformer paramedic, went to help, but claims that 
when police arrived they told her to get out of the way and then 
sprayed the women for no apparent reason. Both were charged 
with disorderly conduct but foe case was thrown outlast week by 
a stipendiary magistrate. 

Both women complained to a police inspector the day after the 
incident and oow are suing for damages. 



Tile Aldergrove hotel which cost £5 million to build and was bought for £1. Right, the greyhound exercise track for which £13.376 was provided 
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Airport sale millionaires 


MPs told of waste and fraud 
in Ulster and how management 
buy-out of airport made £75m 
profit. David Hencke reports 




T HREE civil servants 
have become multi- 
millionaires after a 
consortium they 
joined bought Bel- 
fast International airport 
from the Government for 
£32.75 million and sold It it 
two years later for £107.9 mil- 
lion — a profit of £75.15 
milli on. 

As part of the deal Investi- 
gated by the House of Com- 
mons public accounts com- 
mittee. they paid £1 for the 
three-star Aldergrove hotel 
which cost £5 million to build 
one year year previously. The 
three Northern Ireland Office 
officials— Jim Daman. Greg 
Ham ill and James Malrs — 
were part of a management 
buy-out consortium and put 
up £50,000 of their own 
moDey. The consortium's bid 
was the highest in a public 
tender. For their investment, 
the three received £18 million 
between them when it was 
sold. 

Charles WarcQe, a former 
Home Office minis ter who 
sits on the Commons public 
accounts committee which ex- 
amined the deal says: “The 
sale stinks from start to 
finish.” 


The sale stinks . 
Their investment 
grew by 500 per 
cent a month’ 


Mr WarcQe told Northern 
Ireland officials at a recent 
parliamentary hearing: “This 
is much better than tbe 
National Lottery can even 
conceive of. "We saw their in- 
vestment grow by 500 per cent 
a month over two years. 

“I am all for people getting 
rich from hard work but 
people picking something up 
for a song which belongs to 
the taxpayer and selling it at 
that price. 1 am bound to tell 
you I find it disturbing.” 

The airport sale is only one 
of many examples of how mil- 
lions of pounds of taxpayers' 
money went astray in an ill- 
conceived enterprise to regen- 
erate Belfast by injecting £100 
million of public money into a 
kaleidoscope of schemes. 
They range from a massive 
shopping complex in Belfast 
city centre to a greyhound ex- 
ercise track at the back of a 
Newtownahbey council yard. 

The Northern Ireland 
Office, which handed out the 
cash, is accused of losing con- 
trol of what happened to it 
David Davis, the chairman of 
the committee, says: “It Is 
totally unacceptable that 


there should have been so 
many deficiencies in basic 
standards of control in the 
funding of community 
projects.” 

Failure to keep track of the 
missing millions is exposed 
in a series of investigations 
by John Dowdall Northern 
Ireland's Comptroller, and 
Auditor General They show 
that 

□ £813,000 intended to create 
Jobs in Belfast ended up “rais- 
ing skill levels” In California, 
Pennsylvania and helping 
orphans in Romania; 

□ The Aldergrove hotel pro- 
ject — on the site of the air- 
port — went ahead against 
the advice of Hambros bank, 
advisers to the NIO. As Ham- 
bros expected, it lost £900,000 
in its first year of business; 

□ Waste and fraud in a £56 
million community action 
programme, covering every- 
thing from creches to local 
bus links; 

a £350,000 in illegally-ap- 
proved prize money was put 
up for players like Brian 
Barnes and Gary Flayer at 
the senior British open golf 
tournament in Portrush as 
part of a £3.5 million promo- 
tion to put Belfast on the map 
— even though the seaside 
town is 60 miles from the city. 

□ The loss of a £10 million 
grant put into building the 
Castle Court shopping centre, 
which was resold by the de- 
velopers at a £25 million 
profit. 

The spending scandals date 
back to the early 1990s. The 
first programme was 
launched by the Northern Ire- 
land Office by sending nine 
senior civil servants out of 
their offices in Stormont to 
work directly with the people 
in areas where law and order 
was non-existent. 

They were given £56 mil- 
lion to spend on community 
projects which would cross 
the sectarian divide and pro- 
vide alternative funding for 
people who usually turned to 
Sinn Fein or the UDA for 
advice. 

Sir Richard Needham, then 
Northern Ireland environ- 
ment minister, backed the 
drive. He says: “This was a 
brave decision. The aim of the 
project was for civil servants 
to take off their suits and put 
on jeans and trainers and 
work directly with the people. 

“I am convinced that, what- 
ever, it set the scene for 
today's peace process. Obvi- 
ously I do not condone fraud 
but I was sot responsible for 
overseeing all the petty cash." 

But auditors found only 43 
out of 98 groups investigated 
could account for how they 
spent the money. Grants 
worth hundreds of thousands 





Architectural policy was 
intrinsically linked with 
political expediency and one 
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of the most remarkable (and 
vile) of all social revolutions. 

Jonathan Glancey 
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of pounds were handed out 
without asking for receipts. 
Now another 2.900 groups are 
to be investigated by the NIO 


environment department. 
The RUC has confirmed that 
one civil servant. Malachy 
Ski lien, and a prominent 


businessman. Tony Donnelly, 
are also being investigated. 
He chaired the Greater Dun- 
murray and Suffolk Trust, 
whose company, the Phoenix 
Print and Packaging Com- 
pany. received over £50.000 
grants. 

The fraud inquiry centres 
on about £313.000 spent by the 
trust on job creation in an 
area of high unemployment 
where Protestant paramilitar- 
ies rule. 

Ten unauthorised bank ac- 
counts were opened to attract 
another £500.000 from the 
European Social Fund, using 
the Northern Ireland Comp- 
troller and Auditor General 
as a referee — without his 
knowledge — to access the 
cash. 

The money was spent set- 
ting np job creation pro- 


grammes in Fresno. Califor- 
nia. Pittsburg in Pennsylva- 
nia. and in Romania. Some 54 
people went abroad on the 
trips. Mr Malachy. who orga- 
nised It. then took a two-year 
break from the Department of 
Environment to set up his 
own private consultancy in 
Romania before returning to 
his old job. 

Another scheme involved 
state-aided greyhound train- 
ing. A total of £23.376 was 
given to the Newtownahbey 
Greyhound Owners and 
Breeders Association for an 
exercise track. One quotation 
was obtained and no receipts 
were found. 

Auditors found that the 
ministry had illegally used 
anti-poverty legislation to 
fluid £350.000 prize money for 
visiting golfers. 
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Women and 
the family 


T HE Government 
i? banking on 
Gordon Brown's 
Budget in eight 
days' time to 
mood change the public 

Four months after it 
bungled cuts in singie-parent 

SS!*- the Budget is being 
billed as a package for 
women and children" and 


^Cj’ 1 

"■ I 


■ ■■i 


The Chancellor 
says next week’s 
Budget is for 
women and 
children. In the 
first of a series on 
women and the 
family, LARRY 
ELLIOTT asks why 
mothers are being 
targeted, and 
whether it’ll work 


w ‘b be unashamedly aimed at 
providing help for the poor. 

More than that, it sets the 
tone for the Government’s 
campaign to remake Bever- 
idges welfare state for the 
next century. 

Ministers think they have a 
workable strategy not just for 
tackling social exclusion, but 
also for re-directing public 
money from an ever-increas- 


ing benefits bill to higher 
spending on education and 
health. 

For all that, there are those 
who question Labour's strat- 
egy and tactics, for achieving 
its goals. So. why is the Gov- 
ernment targeting women 
and children in the Budget? 
What can we expect on March 
17? And will the strategy 
work? 

In the first place, the Chan- 
cellor is not specifically aim- 
ing his package at women and 
children; he is aiming it at the 
out of work and the low-paid. 
However, the vast majority of 
the low-paid are women, and 
! one third of all children live 
in families in poverty, so they 
stand to benefit from any 
measures aimed at the least 
well-off. 

Treasury figures provide 
ample justification for target- 
ing help. Take lone parents. 
Britain has one of the lowest 
employment rates for lone 
parents in the developed 
world. 40 per cent, compared 
with 82 per cent in France 


I and 60 per cent in the United 
| Slates. One reason for this 
disparity is that lone parents 
who find work are likely to 
I earn very low wages and de- 
I cent childcare is expensive. 

According to figures pub- 
lished today by the Childcare 
Trust the bill for an average 
family with two young chil- 
dren — one at school and one 
not — comes to £ 6.000 a year. 
SO per cent more than would 
be spent on food. 

The trust's director. Colette 
Keileher. said: "Children are I 
missing out on quality child- 
care because they live In an 
area where It does not exist or 
their families can't afford to 
pay for it 

"Parents are missing out on 
chances to work or study, be- 
cause they can’t find child- 
care they can afford.” 

Access to high-quality paid 
childcare is a matter of class. 
While only 18 per cent of chil- 
dren in households classified 
as professional are regularly 
cared for by grandparents, 
the figure rises to 44 per cent 


of children in households 
headed by an unskilled man- 
ual worker. 

However, nowadays many 
lone parents cannot rely on 
an extended family. It is this 
that the Budget Is designed to 
remedy, although there is the 
risk that the Government will 
— in many cases — subsidise 
families who currently rely 
on Free care. 

Ministers may think this a 
risk worth taking, in a society 
split between “work rich” 
households where both adults 
work and "work poor” house- 
holds where no-one works. 

The spouses of people in 
work are 50 per cent more 
likely to be working than 
spouses of the unemployed. 
According to the Treasury, 
one reason is that many 
people first meet their part- 
ner at work, and that hence 
people with poor labour mar- 1 
ket prospects tend to partner 
people in the same boat. 

Another reason Is that new 
jobs tend to go to people with 
partners in work, because 


these jobs — “entry' level” 
jobs, the first people find — 
typically pay less than half 
the average wage. Households 
dependent on benefit cannot 
afford to take such jobs. 

In 1979. the proportion of 
working age households with | 
no-one in work stood at 9 per 
cent? by the mid-1990s it was . 
21 per cent. Over the same I 
period, the proportion of chil- 
dren living in families with- 
out a foil-time worker rose 
from 18 per cent to 33 per 
cent 

The Government's remedy 
is the new deal for the unem- 
ployed. which will begin next 
month, buttressed by an 
array of changes to tbe tax 
and benefit system. These in- 
clude the W orkin g Families 
Tax Credit (WFTC) — a tax 
break for the low-paid, a lOp 
starting rate of income tax. a 
revamp of national insur- 
ance. and specific help for 
childcare, both through the 
means-tested income support 
and the universally paid child 
benefit Humours a week ago 


that Mr Brown is to announce 
a £10 billion hand-out for 
childcare are wide of the 
mark, but the strategy i$ 
clear. The question is 
whether it will work. 

Mr Brown, and the female 
members of his Treasury 
team, have gone out of their 
way to reassure wo men’s 
groups that the WFTC will 1 
not lead to money being 
transferred from purse to wal- . 
let — as the Conservatives , 
claim it will — and that there 
is no threat to the principle oT 
independent taxation. 

However, other questions 
remain unresolved. Provided 
the economy does not lurch 
into recession, there should 
be jobs available for women 
who want them. 

Indeed, some analysts be- 
lieve an increase in tbe sup- 
ply of labour would be good 
Cor the economy, because it 
would help keep the lid on 
wages and allow the Govern- 
ment to expand activity more 
rapidly without increasing 
inflation. 


But these new jobs will be 

low-paid and low-skilled, 
which runs counter to the 
Government's long-term aim 
of transforming Britain into a 
high-wage, high productivity 
economy. 

For the Government, 
though, this is a second-order 
problem. The first priority is 
to get people back into the 
labour market. 

Id the end. tbe real debate 
may be over tbe Govern- 
ment's philosophy rather 
than its economics. 

Many of the Job opportuni- 
ties will be in the Cast-grow- 
ing care sector, and some crit- 
ics of the Government suggest 
that encouraging women to 
take jobs as childcarers is the 
modern equivalent of neigh- 
bours being paid to take in 
each other's washing. 

Ministers are aware of the 
potential pitfalls. Even so, 
they are committed to the 
strategy. They know that the 
war against poverty will be 
not won by this Christmas, or 
even the next. 


stay with 


children 


Does the Government know what women 
want? The Guardian put together a panel of 
12 women with different incomes and 
backgrounds, who told Sarah Boseley 
and Sally WeaBe of their hopes and needs 


T HE Government’s 
drive to get mothers 
out to work has hit 
strong opposition 
from a representative 
panel of women convened by 
the Guardian, who are ada- 
mant that those who want to 
stay at home with their chil- 
dren should be given state 
help to do so. 

The views of the panel di- 
verged on some issues, but 
there was no doubt in any- 
one’s min d that it was vital 
for women to have choice, 
and most thought it better for 
a pre-school child if the 
mother stayed at home. 

Tfoese were women from all 
walks of life but they all felt 
deeply for the plight of Angela 
McLoughlin, aged 24, bring- 
ing up two year old Amy on 
her own in a council flat 
‘Tm not working. I don't 
want to because my child has | 
got a hearing problem which I 
want to sort out before 1 do 
anything like that I don’t feel 
it would be fair on her for me 
to disappear. I’m a qualified 
hair dresser so I can go lack 
to work when I want, but it is 
my choice not to work until I 
have sorted it out.” 

Jo Ay ling. 43. a teacher 
with two children of 15 and 
18. spoke for everybody when 
she said: "The Government 
says they are going to push 
single mothers out to work if 
they want to. But if they don t 
want to go, then we should 
support them in that because 
we will end up paying at some 

point down the line." 

Tracey Waters’s family also 
depends on benefit She has 
four children between the 
ages of two and 15. and her 
husband has been out of work 


on an invalidity allowance 
since a motorcycle accident 
nine years ago. She could 
have come under pressure to 
go out to earn some money 
but she believes she should be 
at home. "My parents both 
worked from when I was 
about about eight 1 had a key. 
I hated letting myself into a 
cold house — even when I was 
15. I wouldn’t not be there 
when my children get home 
from school." 

Few of these women fit the 
profile of a high-flier strain- 
ing every nerve to do the best 
by ber young children while 
succeeding in a demanding 
and financially rewarding 
job. The truth Is that such 
women, while high-profile, 
are a minority. Most were try- 
ing to make the job fit the 
, family through part-time 
working in school hours. But 
that means low pay. 

Some believed it was vital 
they were there for their chil- 
dren, convinced that to do 
anything else would harm 
them, particularly in the 
early years. Janett Johnson, 
50, told of her fight against 
poverty to stay at home with 
her younger child, who was 
seven when she divorced six 
years ago. “I went through a 
very bad divorce. I’ve chosen 
life like this. I got a court 
maintenance order which is a 
pittance and that is all I’ve 
got I don’t get any benefits. 

“It is a struggle but it has 
worked because my son is 13 
now and he has no problems 
at afl. He is top in everything 
at school. He is sociable with 
everyone. It hasn’t affected 
him in any way, yet I have got 
friends who have gone 
through the same and have 



Tracey Waters with three of her four children. She stays at home to look after them, remembering how she hated coining home to an empty house as a child photograph joanne obrien 


gone out to work, and their 
kids have suffered mentally. 
They've got lots of problems." 

Jo Ayling said: "When I 
was young and had my chil- 
dren, I believed it didn’t mat- 
ter whether you worked or 
didn't when they were under 
five. Now they are teenagers 
Tm grateful I was able to be 
with them when they were 
small because we built up a 
good relationship that is car- 
rying us through the turbu- 
lent teenage years." 

Some, particularly the 
younger ones, disagreed that 
children would be harmed by 
their mothers going out to 
work. Shir lea Chiverton, 58, a 
widow, was against working 
mothers until her four grand- 
children were born. “My el- 
dest daughter went back to 
work when the baby was six 
to eight weeks old. 

“At the beginning I couldn’t 
believe she was parking this 
little baby out to someone 
else, but now I accept it be- 
cause they have all got mort- 
gages. The children have not 
suffered in any way at all." 

There seemed to he an 
underlying pessimism about 
tbe future. Many were anx- 
ious over money and their 


children's prospects — far 
from hoping their children 
would do better than them in 
life, they hoped only that they 

would not do worse. 

Though aware that their 
children’s chances of getting , 
good jobs were slim without 
going to university, some 
could see no prospect of leap- i 
ing the financial hurdles of 
tuition fees and student loans. 

Joy Portch’s 18-year-old 
daughter Becky is now 
rethinking her lifetime's am- 
bition to become a primary 
school teacher because of the 
amount it wtE cost to get her 
degree. Joy. a local govern- 
ment worker on £ 20.000 a 
year, said: "You can get quite 
a debt, which is off-putting.” 


T AMSIN Stockley, 18, 
a student who works 
as a part-time nanny 
looking after the chil- 
dren of a single 
mother, was positive about 
her life but worried about in- 
curring debts. ’Tm scared 
about going to university 
knowing that everything is 
down to me." 

Work seemed far less im- 
portant than the family to , 
these women. Asked what 


they got out of work, the 
answers centred on money, 
stability and financial inde- 
pendence. Some seemed less 
than happy with their situa- 
tion, with dreams of what 
they would like to change, but 
unable to see a practical way 
forward. Janett Johnson, 
asked how she felt about the ' 
next three years, replied: “De- 
pressed, overall.” 

She earns £60 a month as a 1 
part-time cleaner. “1 do what- 
ever comes along. I can’t do 
the things Td like to do. I'd like 
to be a counsellor but there 
are exams attached to that. It 
is quite a thing to go through 
and I suppose my age is 
against me. They say it’s never 
too late but rm not too sure.” 

At the other end of the spec- 
trum, Marilyn Warner, aged 
49. with no partner and two 
children, aged 18 and 21 . 
earns £40.000 as a project 
supervisor for a large com- 
pany. She was one of the few 
who had something positive 
to say about work. “There’s a 
lot of status attached to hav- 
ing a job, as opposed to being 
unemployed." she said. Her 
hope was to maintain her fi- 
nancial security. 

Shirlea Chiverton, now 



Tkacey Waters 


32 years old 


J r.iMir-i* 


At home by choice. 

pour children 

(2-151. Partner on invalidity 
benefit family receives income 


Rachel Francis 


34 yearn old, co-habiting. 
Human resources administrator 
on £1 8,000. No children. 


Jo Ayling 


43 years oid, 
married. 

Teacher on 
E25.000.Two 
children (18 and 15) living at 
home. Partner is IT specialist 


jtetatgdjton 

26 years old, 
cohabiting. 

Adrian assistant for 
motor company on 



£15,000. No children. Partner is 
pipe-fitter on £15,000. 


_ Suzanne Bond 

1 W~ *^22yearsold. 
single. 

Seif-employed 
beauty therapist 
cm approx £12,000. No children. 
Lives with parents. 


Marilyn Warner 


49 years old. single. 

FuJHime project supervisor for 
large company on £40,000. 
Two children (18 and 21) living 
f at home. No partner. 


’famsfn 

Stockley 


18 years Old. 
single. 

Part-time student/ 
part-time nanny earning £30 a 
week. No children. Lives with 
parents. 
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Janett 

Johnson 


50 years dd, 
divorced. 
Part-time cleaner 
on £60 a month. Two children 
(13 and 21). Ex-husband pays 
maintenance. 


24 years old. 
tingle parent 
Unemployed 
(by choice) hairdresser. One 
child (2). Receives income 
support 


Shirlea 

Chiverton 


58 years old. 
widowed. 

Retired product 
manager. Three children (none 
at home), tour grandchildren. 
Receives pension. 


retired, had enjoyed her 
career as a product manag er 
travelling the world. “I don’t 
want for anything. I got a 
good pension from my com- 
pany and my worries are 
mainly for my grandchildren. 
I’ve got a grandson who is 12. 
I Just pray that he never gets 
into drugs.” 

There were a lot of anxi- 
eties about tbe years to come. 
Even the younger ones with- 
out responsibilities had finan- 
cial worries. Suzanne Bond, 
22. is a self-employed beauty 
therapist and still living with 
her parents. She hopes one 
day to buy her own house, but 
she’s apprehensive about the 
next three years. “Nothing is 
certain. There’s no real job se- 
curity these days," she said. 

Rachel Francis, 34, a 
human resources administra- 
tor earning £ 18,000 a year, is 
also worried. “I didn’t start 
paying into a pension until I 
joined this company. 1 should 
have had one long before. I 
will either have to stay at this 
company until I build up a 
significant amount or start 
paying into one privately." 

There was a lot of concern 
about rising mortgage rates. 
Helen Skilton. 26. who earns 


Jo Wilcox 


47 years old. 
divorced. 
Unemployed. Two 
children (23 and 20) 
— younger at home. Receives 
unemployment benefit 


JoyPortch 


47 years old, 

married. 

Local government 
worker on £20.000. 
Two children (18 and 20) both 
at home. 


£15,000 working for a motor 
company, bought a property 
with her boyfriend, a pipe fit- 
ter, last summer. “Before we 
moved in the mortgage rate 
went up three times. I 
thought, *Oh my God. are we 
going to be able to afford it 1 ? 
And it’s gone up twice since 
we’ve been there.’* 

Like many women, div- 
orcee Jo Wilcox. 47. an unem- 
ployed mother of two, has age- 
ing parents to worry about. “I 
spend a lot of time to ing and , 
fro ing between my home and 
theirs.” She has her own 
health problems. "I don’t do 
as much exercise as I used to 
because I’ve got a dodgy hip." 
She worries about health ser- 
vice cuts and waiting lists- 
Her life would be radically 


improved, she feels, if she 
, could have a hip and knee 
replacement straight away. 

While they all back single 
mothers on benefit, some are 
concerned about abuse of the 
welfare system. Jo WiJcox 
was particularly worried 
about tbe spiralling cost. 
"Genuine people are the ones 
that are going to slip through 
the net or be made to pay the 
penalties for the people that 
are abusing what has the 
makings of a very good 
system." 

The panel was recruited 
and conducted by Opinion 
Leader Research. 
Tomorrow: What the panel 
want the Chancellor to do 
for them. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


French inquiry into 
kickbacks scandal 
closes in on Dumas 


Paul Wabster In Paris 


P rospects of a con- 
stitutional crisis In- 
creased yesterday 
after a decision by ex- 
amining magistrates to ques- 
tion Roland Dumas, the 
Socialist former foreign min- 
ister, over possible links with 
an alleged multi-million 
pound fraud involving the 
sale of frigates to Taiwan. 

Mr Dumas, a dose friend of 
Francois Mitterrand, was ap- 
pointed by the late Socialist 
head of state in 1995 to chair 
the nine-member constitu- 
tional council, a supreme 
court that rules on disputed 
legislation. His appointment 
was seen as an attempt by Mr 
Mitterrand to frustrate con- 
servative reforms if he was 
succeeded by a Gauilist 
This weekend Mr Dumas, 
aged 75, was summoned to the 
Elysee palace by the Gaullist 
president, Jacques Chirac, 
and asked -if he intended to 
resign. Mr Chirac would like 
to replace him in preparation 
for probable challenges to 
Socialist government mea- 
sures, including the 35-hour 
working week. 

Mr Dumas, a barrister who 
worked beside Mr Mitterrand 
for 50 years, has denied alle- 
gations that he might have 


benefited from kickbacks 
while he was foreign minis- 
ter. But the hint of scandal 
has come at a bad time tor the 
Socialists in the run-up to 
next Sunday’s regional as- 
sembly elections. 

In calling on Mr Dumas to 
re s i g n, the rigbtwing opposi- 
tion has referred to an un- 
written rule that ministers 
and top officials suspected of 
corruption should stand down 
voluntarily. 

If Mr Chirac and the con- 
servative opposition can has- 
ten Mr Dumas's departure, 
the right would regain the ad- 
vantage in the tense ‘'cohabi- 
tation'' between a conserva- 
tive president and a leftwing 
premier. In the past, the con- 
stitutional council has often 
been accused of being a rub- 
ber stamp for the head of 
state. 

Mr Dumas's lawyer, Chris- 
tian Charrifere-Bournazel, 
said the former foreign minis- 
ter was angry at being con- 
demned before be had been of- 
ficially Informed of the 
questions he would have to 
answer when he met the 
judges on March 18. 

"We have got to the point 
where the talk is no longer 
about Mr Dumas's resigna- 
tion but who is going to suc- 
ceed him.” his lawyer said. 

Two examining magis- 


trates, Eva Joly and Laurence 
Vlchnievsky. want to ask Mr 
Dumas abdut commissions 
paid over the Taiwanese frig- 
ate deal, which was originally 
opposed hy the Qua! d’Orsay 
to avoid offending China. 
Christine Deviars-Joncours, 
Mr Dumas’s friend and busi- 
ness partner, has admitted 
handling £59 million in lobby- 
ing funds while working for 
the state-nm Elf oil company, 
already under investigation 
as the alleged conduit for il- 
licit international deals and 
bribes. 

Her boss at the time, Alfred 
Sirven, is on the run and the 
former Elf chairman, Lofc Le 
Floch-Prigent, has been 
accused of corruption. Some off 1 
tiie commission was allegedly 
used to bny Mg Deviers-Jan- 
cours a luxury flat and finance 
an extravagant lifestyle. 

Mr Dumas will be asked 
about payments of about 
£l million allegedly traced to 
his bank account, and 
whether kickb&cks influ- 
enced high-level foreign min- 
istry decisions to overturn op- 
position to the frigate sale. 
The judges will then decide 
whether the constitutional 
council president should 
undergo formal interrogation, 
or mise en examen, a long in- 
termediate stage before a de- 
cision on possible charges. 


Radical policies derail 
Greens’ push for power 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


A TTEMPTS by the lead- 
ers' of Europe's stron- 
gest environmentalist 
movement, the German 
Greens, to move to the main- 
stream and prove themselves 
fit for government were ham- 
pered at the weekend when 
the party adopted radical 
pacifist and taxation policies. 

Meeting In the eastern city 
of Magdeburg to adopt a mani- 
festo for the general election in 
September, a special congress 
called for the price of petrol to 
be tripled over 10 years and for 
further eco- taxes, and opposed 
German military Involvement 
in international peacekeeping 
missions. 

The policies were a slap in 
the face for the Greens' prag- 
matic and ambitious leaders 
and will complicate their 
search for a deal with the op- 
position Social Democrats if 
the SPD emerges as the stron- 
gest party in September and 
unseats Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl. 

"Why do the Greens always 
create unnecessary problems 
on foreign policy," sighed the 
party's de facto leader, 
Joschka Fischer, after a vote 
among the 750 delegates op- 
posed military peacekeeping 
by a sing le vote 
Mr Fischer, the party's 
main vote-whmer and its 


leader in the federal parlia- 
ment in Bonn, is touted as a 
possible foreign minister In a 
post-Kohl "Red-Green” coali- 
tion of Social Democrats and 
environmentalists. 

Mr SchrQder, the SPD's ris- 
ing star and challenger to Mr 
Kohl, courted Mr Fischer last 
week. “That Joschka Fischer 
has great talent in foreign pol- 
icy too, is beyond question,” 
he said. "No one can dispute 
that he is a strategic thinker." 


"Ycxj can't win 
elections on foreign 
policy, but you can 
lose them on ft. 

This congress has 
hurt our chances’ 


Mr Fischer has long sup- 
ported deploying the German 
military as peacekeepers, as 
has happened in Bosnia. "A 
Red-Green government will 
stand by the fundamental for- 
eign policy commitments and 
traditions of Germany," he 
pledged last week, signalling 
basic agreement with Mr 
Kohl's foreign policy. 

The vote by the congress, 
however, pulled the rug from 
under his feet The defence 


minister, Volker Ruhe, de- 
clared the Greens had been 
shown to be "irresponsible 
foreign policy chancers". 

Mr Fischer had appealed to 
his party in Magdeburg to dis- 
play “discipline and realism" 
in preparation for govern- 
ment But divisions were evi- 
dent with grassroots “funda- 
mentalists" taking on the 
power-hungry “realists" at 
the top of the party. 

“You can’t win elections on 
foreign policy, but you can 
lose them on it," the party 
spokeswoman, Gunda Roes- 
teL admitted to journalists in 
Magdeburg. “This congress 
bas damaged our chances.” 

The manifesto demands an 
end to nuclear power in Ger- 
many, a rise In energy taxes, 
petrol prices of almost £2 a 
litre, the abolition of military 
conscription, the dissolution 
of Nato and the creation of 
European security structures 
involving Russia. 

Mr Schroder, who boasts a 
dose relationship with lead- 
ing German car industry ex- 
ecutives, dismissed the petrol 
tax proposal as “rubbish". 

The Greens are already 
sharing power in five of Ger- 
many's 16 states and are 
pegged at about 10 per cent in 
p afio pal' opinion polls. 

The same polls give the 
Social Democrats and Greens 
a combined share of the vote 
of about 50 per cent 



An Albanian soldier in training after the country’s army was put on high alert in 
response to growing tensions in the Yngolsav province of Kosovo photograph: af&b* ceu 


Poles invite Jews to return 


NeU Bowdkr in Warsaw 


P OLAND’S president is 
expected to present 
proposals this week 
for the speedy reinstate- 
ment of citizenship for 
13,000 Jews forced to flee 
their homeland in an Infa- 
mous 1968 “anti-Zionist'* 
purge by the communist 
authorities. 

At a ceremony ma r k i ng 
the event’s 30th axtniver- 
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sary, Alexander Kwas- 
niewski described the 
purge as “a shameful event 
in Poland’s history” and 
promised fast-track proce- 
dures for former citizens 
wishing to reclaim their 
passports. 

“It wasn’t they who aban- 
doned Poland but it was 
Poland which abandoned 
them,” the post-communist 
president said. “This must 
be rectified.” 

Purges of suspected Jews 
from the ruling party, the 
police and army began in 
the summer of 1967. Lurk- 
ing behind them was the In- 
terior minister. Mleczysiaw 
Moczar, a former commu- 
nist guerrilla fighter, who 
— ai ded by the security 
forces — was plotting to im- 
pose his brand of “national 
communism**. 

An anti-fascist march by 
liberal. Warsaw students in 
March 1968 gave him his 
chance. It enabled him not 
only to purge the universi- 


ty of troublesome students 
and Jewish professors but 
allowed him to take his 
battle for party supremacy 
on to the streets. 

Thousands of workers 
were roped into marches 
calling for a dampdown on 
“Zionist” forces and a purge 
of the country’s so-called 
fifth column. 

The purges and marches 
induced terror in the rump 
Jewish community, among 
which were many Holo- 
caust survivors. Some 8.500 
fled to Israel, thousands 
inore to other destinations 
inthtiWest. 

Mr Kwasniewski’s initia- 
tive has been largely wel- 
comed by the remaining 
Jewish population, esti- 
mates of which vary from 
20,000 to 30,000-strong. 
StanisLaw Krajewski, a 
member of the board of the 
Union of Jewish Communi- 
ties, called it “a symbolic 
act and formal acknowled- 
gement of wrong." 
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World news in brief 

Abacha urged to free 
political prisoners 



Farms stance softened 

THE gtwamfflHit 


United Nations report says. 

The development programme re, 


sSSSgig=^Kas 5 K“ 


was 1,500. 




Orphans hid in Jungle 




roots and herbs since fleeing their 


as the town was u 

were mfltoourtshed, a^ughfiieyhad 
pulled through by eating wild tubersand 
raSdlayfoefr hands on", said the director of foe 
which has not yet reopened. Tbe duldren are after 

by femffies and aid groups m Makem. —AP. Freetown. 


Gunman in Waco siege 


A GUNMAN armed wifo explosives vras m a P^Jce 

in Waco. Texas, last night after s mashin g through the gates ota 

government agency for military veterans. 

Police evacuated hundreds of people from the area after tne 
man, aged GL. drove his car through a gate at the Veterans 

Administration bufiding yesterday afternoon. He has a 

powered rifle. The man was negoiating a list of demands with 
police. —Reuters, Waco. 


Priebke vows to appeal 


ERICH Priebke. a former Nazi captain who was sentenced to life 
irw jxri!gi»iTn<»ntf hr'his role in foe 1944 massacre of335 men and 
boys at the Ardeatine Caves near Rome, vowed yesterday to take 
his case to the European Court of Human Rights. 

Priebke, aged 84. bad appealed against a 15-year sentence, 
reduced to five years due to mitigating circumstances, handed 
down last July, but the military court sentence him to life. A 
lawyer for the victims' real fives said 

Priebke would remain under house arrest until a further appeal 
to Italy's highest oourt is heard. — Reuters, Rome. 


Avalanche kills 70 


AN AVALANCHE hit a snow-covered village in the Salang area of 
Afghanistan on Saturday, killing at least 70 people, an official said 
yesterday. 

Local rescue workers have retrieved 70 bodies from the area at 
the foot of the Hlndukush mountains, about 75 miles north of the 
capital Kabul, but more are missing and feared dead, said a 
spokesman for an opposition alliance controlling the area. 

He said the area, coveted by heavy snow, was blocked from the 
south by the rival Taliban T$iamir militia and from the north by 
snow, ma k i n g relief efforts difficult — Reuters, Kabul 


Man with three tongues 


CHINESE surgeons have operated on a peasant former with three 
tongues, removing two of them so that he can eat solid food and 
speak normally for the first time in 20 years, Xinhua news agency 
said yesterday. 

Xian Shih.ua. aged 32, from foe south-western province of 
Sichuan, had grown a second tongue at the age of five and and 
later a third, the official agency sajd 

“His largest tongue was 13in long, 6in wide, and 45 in thick, 
while the other two were 3.5m long and of varying widths and 
thicknesses, the report added. — Reuters, Bering. 
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Generals 

urge Israeli 

PM to take 

peace road 


International Women’s Day 



Julian Borger 

—MJteEagtCorroupomient 



ORE than i.soo 
reserve officers 
from Israel's army 
. , .. — and police force 
including some of its most 
distinguished former 
ate. yesterday called S°St 
Pftmf minister. Binyamto 
t0 abandon h£ 
policy of expanding Jewish 
settlement ^Pafestinlan 

SUa. ch00se peace 

Their published letter — a 
nrar-ropy 0 f a historic letter 
sent hy retired officers two 
decades ago which launched 
the Peace Now movement — 
said continued Israeli rule 
over 2.5 million Palestinians 
might harm the Jewish dem- 
ocratac character and make it 
difficidt for us to identify 
i^th the path the Israeli state 
is following”. 

The letter was signed by the 
craam of the country's secu- 
rity establishment from the 
past decade, including a for- 
mer army chief of staff, Tsvi 
Tsur, a former police inspec- 
tor-general, Yosef Nahmias, 
the ex-commander of the elite 
Sayeret Matkal (Mr Netanya- 
hu’s former unit), Omer Bar- 
Lev, and n retired major- 
generals. 

Oren Shahor. a reserve gen- 
eral who coordinated mili- 
tary policy in the Palestinian 
territories until his retire- 
ment last year, said the cur- 
rent situation appeared as 
bleak as in 1978. when 
regional peace talks were at a 
particularly low ebb. 

"The whole thing is frozen . 
This freeze could reach a vio- 
lent confrontation," he said. 
‘T hear Pales tinians saying 
they have no hope, no light at 
the end of the tunnel It will 
end In a conflagration.” 
Israeli-Palestlnian peace 
talks collapsed a year ago 
after Mr Netanyahu's deci- 
sion to launch a Jewish settle- 
ment in Arab East Jerusalem, 
which Israel captured in the 


Middle East war alone 
with the West Bank and Gaza 
atrip. 

The petition focused on Mr 
Netanyahu’s policy of giving 
political and financial sup- 
port for the expansion of Jew- 
ish settlements on Palestinian 
territory behind the "Green 
Line" pre-1967 border. Pales- 
frnians fear that the annex- 
ation of land by settlements 
in the West Bank and Gaza is 
designed to undermine their 
claim s to a national home-’ 
land. 

"A government that prefers 
mainta ini n g settlements be- 
yond the Green Line to solv- 
ing the historic conflict and 
establishing normal relations 
in our region will cause us to 
Question the righteousness of 
our path, ” the letter said. 

Mr Netanyahu’s spokes- 
man, David Bar -Ulan, said the 
government had no objection 
to the petition. “It's a free 
country. The question of how 
to achieve peace while main- 
taining security is a legiti- 
mate subject for debate in any 
democracy.” 

Tension in the West Bank 
showed no signs of abating 
yesterday, as clashes contin- 
ued between Israeli soldiers 
and stone-throwing Palestin- 
ian youths. Four Palestinian 
teenagers were wounded, one 
of them sustaining severe eye 
injuries, after Israeli soldiers 
reportedly lobbed tear-gas 
canisters and stun grenades 
into a Hebron school. Hie Is- 
rael defence force said last 
night it was checking the 
report 

• The Israeli military killed 
two guerrillas during a week- 
end air and land attack in the 
western sector of Israel's 
nine-mile deep “security 
zone" in south Lebanon, the 
army said yesterday. No Is- 
raeli personnel were injured 
in the action. 

An Israeli soldier was 
lightly wounded on Saturday 
in the eastern sector of the 
zone by a mortar bomb fired 
by Hizbullah guerrillas, the 
army said. 
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Gender 
agenda 
on the 
march 


A mother protects her child as they are surrounded by riot police at an International Women's Day protest in Istanbul yesterday photograph: murad sezef 


Women across the world defied 
threats, abuse and religious 
tradition yesterday as they 

issued an army Of demands on 
International Women ‘s Day. 

• In Spain, about 4,000 
women marched through 

Madrid protesting against 
domestic violence. 

• In Warsaw. Polish 
feminists traded insults with 
anti-abortion opponents and 
were pelted with potatoes and 
eggs by monarchists, while 
Catholic demonstrators 
hoisted pro-life placards and 
sang hymns. 

• President Boris Yeltsin 

showed his ignorance of the 
feminist agenda when he 
declared that whereas it 
was a man's job to “build a 
house" it was a woman's “to 
ensure the home Ls a 
comfortable one". 

• State-run Indian Airlines 
provided a different 
perspective. It deployed all- 
women crews on two 
international flights. 

• In Algiers, 500-600 women 
took to the streets to demand 
the repeal of a law which 
feminists say makes women 
perpetual legal minors. 

• Iran's top woman, official 
the vice-president 

for environmental affairs 
Masoumeh Ebtekar, told 
Afghan women Iranian 
women were “listening to 
their suppressed cries" 
under the rule of the 
extremist Taliban, which Iran 
says gives Islam a bad name. 
The Taliban said its 
opponents were "infidels". 


Indonesia headed for economic meltdown 


President Suharto and the IMF have fallen 
out completely, writes John Aglionby 


Briton killed by 
‘automaton’ 


Julian Borger 

HBddto East correspondent 


A N ISRAELI reserve 
army major, Daniel 
Okev, pleaded guilty 
yesterday to shooting dead a 
British tourist and seriously 
wounding anot her , but bis 
lawyers said they would argue 
that his experiences in a co- 
vert military death squad two 
decades ago had turned him 
into a deadly “automaton”. 

In the opening exchanges of 
a trial expected to become a 
politically char ged examina- 


tion of allegations of system- 
atic human rights abuses by 
the army, the prime minis- 
ter's adviser on counter- 
terrorism, Meir Dagan, was 
listed as a prosecution 
witness. 

Mr Okev’s lawyer, David 
Yiftach, fold the court that his 
client had acted “like an au- 
tomaton — without intent or 
control” when he shot Max 
H u nter and Charlotte Gibb, 
two Durham University stu- 
dents, in the Negev Desert 
last August. 

Hunter, aged 22, was killed, 
but Ms Gibb, his 20-year-old 
girlfriend, survived a close- 
range shot 

The prosecutor, Yoav Ri- 
ahnn. refused to comment on 
his decision to call Mr Dagan. 

But Mr Yiftach said the prime 

minister’s aide had been Mr 
Okev’s commander during 
the 1970s in a special forces 
unit eodenamed Ritnon. 

“He may say that Okev did 
not take part in any killings 
... but according to what he 


[Mr Okev] tells me, he did,’ 
Mr Yiftach said. 

Former Rimon members 
have fold journalists that the 
unit hunted and killed sus- 
pected Palestinian terrorists 
in the Gaza Strip as part of j 
counter-insurgency policy in 
the 1970s, but Mr Yiftach said 
he had been unable to per- 
suade Mr Okev’s former com- 
rades to give evidence. 

He said: “Our defence is 
that [Mr Okev] has an organic 
defect In the brain, which 
caused him to act like an au- 
tomaton with no controL” 

Mr Qkev’s wife, Metuka, 
said last year that he had 
boasted: *‘We did things 
which were unbelievable. 
There were all sorts of liqui- 
dations. We silenced Gaza.” 
Yesterday Mr Okev sat with 
his head in his hands as a 
video of a police re-enactment 
of the murder was screened. 
It showed him telling officers 
that he picked up the British 
hitch-hikers on the night of 
August 12, stopping at a layby 
to show them the stars. 

“I just remember the 
shots,” he said. “Next thing I 
saw them on the ground — I 
don’t know what happened 
but I suppose I was the one 
who shot . . . Tm beginning to 
be afraid of m yself." 

He said he drove from the 
scene “in shock". He later 
tried unsuccessfully to burn 
his victims’ luggage and left it 
by the road a few miles south. 

He was arrested days later 
after a- soldier at a checkpoint 
noted his car registration. . 

The case was adjourned for 
two weeks. 


I NDONESIA slipped closer 
to political crisis and eco- 
nomic meltdown yester- 
day as Fnsfdant Suharto 
gave bis clearest indication 
yet that he would resist the 
reforms being demanded, by 
toe International Monetary 
Fund in exchange for des- 
perately needed financial as- 
sistance. The ageing dictator 
also bad declared 

the only candidate in tomor- 
row's presidential election. 

“Wherever you look the 
situation is really frighten- 
ing," a Western diplomat 
said. “Last month compa- 
nies were going bankrupt, 
prices were soaring and 
people were losing their 


Africa is ‘slave 
to world aid’ 


Jobs. Now we have hyperin- 
flation, massive student 
demonstrations, the army 
having to take pay cttts they 
cannot afford, and even 
civil servants being threat- 
ened with redundancy." 

President Suharto, aged 
76, used his nomination yes- 
terday for a seventh teem as 
president to launch a scath- 
ing attack on the IMF, He 
accused It of trying to im- 
pose an Inappropriate lib- 
eral economy on the 
country he has ruled with 
an iron fist for 32 years. 

He told leaders of the five 
tactions in the 1,000-m em- 
ber electoral assembly his 
priority was to uphold the 


constitution rather than to 
stick to the accord signed 
with the IMF in January. 

“The IMF package will 
impose a liberal economy, 
which is not in line with 
Article 33 [of the Indonesian 
constitution],” Mr Suharto 
was quoted as saying by Yn- 
suf ^Syakir, a leader of the 
Untied Development Party. 

“In relation to the IMF, 
he [Suharto] is firm in his 
oath as president to imple- 
ment the co ns t itu tion." 

Indonesia’s constitution 
stipulates the economy 
should be developed along 
■ ‘fhmily principles”, stress- 
ing regulated co-operatives 
rather , than the free 
market. 

Analysts now predict 
total meltdown, particu- 
larly as the IMF decided on 
Friday to delay disburse- 


ment of the next tranche of 
its $43 billion (£27 billion) 
bailout to the world’s 
fourth most-populous 
country. The money will 
now not be given until next 
month at toe earliest be- 


‘Wherever you 
look, the situation 
Is really 
frightening* 


cause the IMF is concerned 
about the pace of reforms. 

“Suharto and the IMF 
have fallen out com- 
pletely," a Jakarta-based 
banker said. "He clearly re- 
fuses to listen to Interna- 
tional advice and is blindly 


ploughing his own farrow, 
which means he is effec- 
tively digging his own 
grave. But everyone here is 
too scared to stand trp to 
him." 

IMF demands include 
reform of toe fiTinwriai sec- 
tor, and an epd to subsi- 
dies,~monbpolfes. nepotism 
and costly infrastructure 
projects. 

“It’s not a case any more 
of the reforms being imple- 
mented too slowly for the 
IMF's liking," the banker 
said. “The process is going 
into reverse.” Examples in- 
clude the maintenance of 
subsidies on sugar, wheat 
flour and soybeans, despite 
promises to scrap them. 

President Suharto also 
promised to give Indonesia's 
central bank foil autonomy 
on monetary policy. Bat he 


then sacked the bank’s gov- 
ernor and several directors 
last month for opposing his 
decision to set up a currency 
board, a particularly rigid 
form of pegging under 
which the value of the 
rnpiah would be fixed 
against the US dollar. 

Opposition to Mr Suhar- 
to’s re-election grew, last, 
week as thousands of stu- 
dents across the country 
protested dally. 

Banned labour leader 
Muchtar Pakpahan, said; 
“If the current situation 
continues, and there is 
nothing to suggest it won’t, 

the country will be bank- 
rupt in two months at the 
latest. The workers who 
still have jobs cannot af- 
ford to eat. And how can 
the country survive with- 
out the workers?" 


Manoah Eslpteu 
In Addte Ababa 


U GANDA’S president, 
Yoweri Museveni, criti- 
cised the West yesterday for 
continui n g to provide aid to 
“dead economies" in Africa, 
thereby encouraging a state 
of financial dependency. 

‘Aid is a life-support sys- 
tem for something that is al- 
ready dead. Aid causes depen- 
dency and dependency is 
slavery," he told the Addis 
forum, a group of interna- 
tional investors seeking ways 
of accelerating development 
on the continent. 

“You do not put dead people 
on [life-support] systems, yon 
bury them.” 

He lambasted the World 
Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund for trying to force 
countries to implement struc- 
tural reforms without under- 
standing each’s economy. 

Some African leaders, he 
said, were siphoning off West- 
ern aid Instead of spending if 
on development — Reuters. 


Hindu party set to lead Indian government 


Suzanne Qddenbwrg 
In New Delhi 


I NDIA can look ahead to a 
reprieve from political 
chaos this week with the 
president, EJEL Narayanan, 
expected to ask a coalition led 
by a Hindu nationalist party 
to try to form a government 
As the last obstacles to the 
rise of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party and its alliance van- 
ished at the weekend when its 
opponents virtually admitted 
defeat, concerns about the in- 
tentions of India’s first avow- 
edly Hindu government for 50 
years were aired. 

Meanwhile, within the BJP 
itself, there was disquiet 
: about the prospects of trans- 
forming a motley coalition 
into a cohesive and lasting in- 
strument of government. 

India’s traditional rulers, 
the Congress Party, bad until 
yesterday been bent on block- 
ing the rise of the BJP in the 
name of secularism. 

The BJP, and a bizarre as- 
sortment of regional barons. 



Atal Bihari Vajpayee receives a gift from a regional ally 


socialists, ynnri n extremists 
and mavericks, won 251 seats 
in last week's general elec- 
tion, 21 short of an outright 
majority. The Congress and 
its allies captured 166, and the 
regional and leftwing alliance 
of the outgoing United Front 
government won 96. 

Although the Congress 
brought about the fall of the 
United Front government last 
November, the two blocs 
threatened to join forces to 
block the BJP. But toe United 


Front’s resolve wavered after 
a regional baron baulked at 
the prospect of supporting a 
Congress-led government 
The Congress admitted de- 
feat yesterday. 'It seems we 
don't have much chance 
now," party spokesman 
V. N. Gadgxl said. 

Their r et re a t hastens the 
installation of BJP — al- 
though it lacks an outright 
majority to form government 
On Saturday, the BJP 
elected an elder statesman. 


Atal Bihari Vajpayee, as its 
prime ministerial candidate. 

Despite the apparent sur- 
render of the Congress and 
the United Front, hardliners 
in both blocs are pushing for 
a re-run of toe 1996 elections 
when Mr Vajpayee's govern- 
ment was defeated in a confi- 
dence motion after 13 days. 

Today, the BJP will again 
try to unite its II allies cm a 
common national agenda, 
while staving off a a political 
free-for-alL 

Mr Vajpayee and his lieu- 
tenants have been desperately 
wooing two powerful woman 
leaders: J. JayalalJtha of 
southern Tamil Nadu, who 
confounded observers by 
bouncing back from political 
disgrace aod a mire of corrup- 
tion scandals; and Mamata 
Bannerjee, the leader of a 
breakaway faction of the Con- 
gress in West BengaL 

They have so far resisted, 
but some observers believe 
they are simply holding out 
for more cabinet berths or in- 
creased development foods. 

The coalition rule may di- 


lute the BJP’s own agenda 
which advocates a robust ap- 
proach towards India’s Mus- 
lims, economic protectionis- 
m,and a stepping up of the 
country’s nuclear 

programme. 

“At this moment the BJP 
are so keen on power, they 
want it on any terms. So on 
the face of it, it is a fairly con- 
sensual agenda,” said Mahesh 
Rangarajan, a political ana- 
lyst at toe Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Li- 
brary. “The problem lies in 
what their allies may de- 
mand. Their have fairly 
specific provincial Interests 
ois-d-bis their own local 
adversaries.” 

The party has already jetti- 
soned parts of its defining ide- 
ology such as the demand to 
build a temple on the site of 
the ancient Babari Masjid 
mosque that was destroyed by 
Hindu zealots in 1992, the 
revocation of special constitu- 
tional status for Kashmir, and 
the abolition of separate per- 
sonal laws for India's 120 mil- 
lion Muslims. 
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It tastes all the better for knowing that the people who grow it don't get ground down and squeezed. Ccifctlll it Excellent coffee. A better deal for coffee growers. 
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Axum Diary 


Jonathan 

Steele 


R IFLE in hand and 
whistle In month, a 
policeman races down 
the ran way here every time 
a plane is due. Children 
with herds of goats and 
women staggering under 
huge handles of firewood 
are shooed to the side of the 
stoney air-strip. 

The trickle of tourists 
who have begun to drop in 
on Ethiopia’s ancient capi- 
tal since the civil war ended 
In 1991 are a welcome boost 
to the town’s economy, hut 
in a month’s time the rustic 
rtmway may host a remark- 
able air-lift. 

The world's largest trans- 
port planes are in line to 
bring home one of the big- 
gest pieces of loot in the long 
history of imperialism. It is 
a giant granite pillar or 
stela, weighing roughly 170 
tons, which presently stands 
in the middle of the Piazza 
di Porta Capena In Rome. 

Pat there by Mussolini in 
1937, the huge obelisk was 
seized In revenge for Italy's 
defeat by Ethiopian forces at 
the battle of Adwa near 
Axum in 1896. 

It was the tallest and most 
copiously decorated of a 
group of carved obelisks 
which still stand in Axum. 
The city was once the capi- 
tal of a kingdom which cov- 
ered a large part ofEast and 
Central Africa and spread 
across the Red Sea to Ara- 
bia. In the fourth, century 
the Axum ruler who erected 
the obelisks adopted Chris- 
tianity, and the city is con- 
sidered the centre of the 
country’s Orthodox faith. 

More than 50 years have 
passed since the obelisk was 
due to be returned, after the 
Western allies wrote a 
clause in Italy's 1947 peace 
treaty insisting that this 
piece of fascist plunder be 
reversed. But governments 
in Rome found constant 
reasons for delay 
The tourist boom in Axum 
which the monument's 
home-coming Is expected to 
unleash will find a town that 
has quickly learnt to hassle 
and fleece visitors. “How 
are you, my friend?” shout 
the 11 and 13-year-olds who 
drive the donkey carts. Ax- 
urn's only form of public 
transport 

The obelisk which the 
Italians took was lying in 
pieces. Everyone agrees 
that it should be put back 
upright though a decision 
on the mode of transport 
from Italy has not yet been 
taken. The quicker air op- 
tion may give way to a sea 
voyage. 


G IVING back the obe- 
lisk creates a prece- 
dent for the return of 
other imperial plunder, 
from the Elgin Marbles to 
the Rosetta stone. The move- 
ment to bring the Axum 
monument home was partly 
led by Richard Pankhurst a 
renowned scholar afEthio- 
pian history, who has lived 
in Addis for long periods 
since his suffragette and 
anti-fascist mother, Sylvia 
Pankhurst moved to Ethio- 
pia in 1956. 

"It’s not a question or 
emptying the British Mu- 
seum,” he says, “but for Im- 
portant parts of a country's 
cultural heritage there’s a 
case for return.” He is push- 
ing for Ethiopia to get back 
the Maqdala Papers, a col- 
lection of 462 manuscripts 
taken by the British when 
they defeated Emperor 
Tewodros in 1869. Written 
in the ancient language of 
Ge'ez, six are in Windsor 
Castle, but the bulk, are in 
the British Library. 

The British Council has 
been paying to have them 
micro-filmed. This ought to 
make their return less con- 
tentious. Dr Pankhurst ar- 
gues that although Italy's 
surrender of the Axum obe- 
lisk is a legal issue since ft 
was part of an international 
treaty, “giving back the 
Maqdala manuscripts is a 
moral and utilitarian one. It 
wouldn’t hurt Britain very 
much. The manuscript s 
would be of greater use here 
to Ethiopian scholars than 

in London”. At least there 
would be little difficulty in 
handling their transport. 
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Because we won’t say boo, China 
gets away with detention and torture 



T HERE is little that China 
has to learn about the 
ancient practice of div- 
ide and rule. In the old impe- 
rial days, before China took to 
the cruder methods of coloni- 
sation. by military force, it 
was her preferred method of 
controlling foe troublesome 
barbarians on her frontiers. 
The recent decision by foe 
European Union's foreign 
ministers not to back any 
resolution condemning Chi- 
na’s human rights abuses at 
the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva 
this year shows that the old 
arts are not forgotten. The 
only surprising part of this 
sorry episode Is how few les- 
sons European governments 
appear to have learned about 
China’s skills in this respect 
and how reluctant they seem 
to apply them. 

Until 1996, there was, at 
least, an ann ||a i attempt, in 
which the United States 
played the lead, supported by 
the EU. to bring such a resolu- 
tion before the commission. 
There are those who argue the 
exercise never achieved much 
since China always succeeded 


in having the resolutions 
kicked into touch. But each 
year the numbers supporting 
it grew, and the effort that 
China put into fighting off this 
threat of public criticism ar- 
gues that it mattered to China, 
at least a great deai. 

But in 1996, foe mood in the 
European Union began to 
wobble. Sir Lean Brittan in 
the commission argued that 
his mission to promote trade 
with China would be easier 
without these irritating inter- 
ruptions, and China perceived 
that the enthusiasm of 
national business lobbies for 
her markets could be put to 
the service of her diplomacy. 
Despite the rhetoric of free- 
dom employed by enthusiasts 
for the global market, there is 


nothing new about foe alii 
ance between business and 
dictatorship- Perhaps It is not 
foe job of business to insist on 
h uman rights, but it is foe 
responsibility of democratic 
governments. The EU is 
meant to have enshrined 
respect for human rights as 
one of its guiding principles: 
not only is it one of foe basic 
conditions for membership, it 
is also a requirement that the 
Ell's agreements with third 
countries must Incorporate a 
clause defining human rights, 
in recognition of the fact that 
considerations of trade, im- 
portant though they be, do not 
predominate over foe impera- 
tives of liberty and justice. 

Two years ago. however, on 
the fringes of the first 
ASEAN-EU summit in Bang- 
kok. France began the process 
of abandoning those princi- 
ples in pursuit of a series of 
lucrative contracts. Germany 
was not Ear behind and. foe EU 
consensus began to falter. The 
EU decided at the Turin sum- 
mit that year to support a 
resolution, but so late in the 
day that foe usual lobbying in 
its favour was heavily 
curtailed. 

The following year, after a 
prolonged dispute, there was 
no common position. In April, 
as President Chirac prepared 
to pay an official visit to 
China. France, followed by 
Germany, Greece. Italy and 
Spain, withdrew their tradi- 
tional support for the motion. 
Britain and the other partners 
remained on side. Which 
brings us to this year, still 
year zero of foe UK's ethical 
foreign pbiicy and, by a happy 
coincidence, a moment when 
Britain holds the presidency 
of the European Union. Much 
to hope for. we might have 
thought, bat we were quite 
wrong. Ethics, it seems, do not 
stretch as Ear as China. Brit- 
ain, this year, opted for busi- 


ness over principle. If we were 
inclined to look on foe bright 
side, we might conclude that 
China was no longer a major 
violator of human rights. But 
a glance at foe reports of the 
US State Department and Am- 
nesty International would 
swiftly disabuse us. Amnes- 


ty’s latest report on China 
says, “The past year saw foe 
arbitrary detention of possi- 
bly thousands of protesters 
and suspected government op- 
ponents, foe continued im- 
prisonment of thousands of 
political prisoners, grossly un- 
fair trials, widespread torture 
and ill-treatment in police 
cells, prisons and labour 
camps and foe extensive use 
of the death penalty.” China is 
a big country, but even allow- 
ing for that, the figures 
remain impressive. "Despite 
some legal changes,” accord- 
ing to Amnesty, “Chinese leg- 
islation still allowed more 
than 200,000 people to be de- 
tained in 1997 without charges 
or trial for re-education 
through labour.” 


T HE argument against 
supporting the Geneva 
resolution is two- 
pronged: China is anxious to 
save face, foe old China bands 
of the Foreign Office say. so 
there is more to be gained by 
"quiet diplomacy" than by 
public gesture. Secondly. 
China has demonstrated that 
she will retaliate against foe 
business interests of countries 
that do take a stand. 

In support of the first, the 
mandarins point to signs of 
progress. Once China had cre- 
ated disarray among foe EU 
partners over the Geneva 
resolution. Beijing offered to 
resume the "dialogue" on 
human rights with the EU, 
broken off after EU support 
for foe 1996 resolution, and 
last year signed the United 
Nations international cove- 


nant on economic, social and 
cultural rights. There is also 
the promise that Mary Robin- 
son, the UN Commissioner for 
Human Rights, wfi] be permit- 
ted to visit China — and some 
legal reforms that the opti- 
mists point to as evidence that 
China is inching tn the direc- 
tion of foe rule of law. These, 
we are told, are the successes 
of quiet diplomacy. 

But China has still not 
signed a twin covenant gov- 
erning civil and political 
rights and, as those luckless 
trade negotiators who have 
struggled for years to get 
China to honour her obliga- 
tions on. for instance, intellec- 
tual copyright discovered long 
ago, the fact that China has 
promised something at diplo- 
matic level does not mean that 
anything changes on the 
ground. The legal reforms 
were substantially cosmetic: 
foe charge of counter revolu- 
tion. a charge that has 
wrecked the lives of millions 
over the years who were rash 
enough to express a thought 
inconvenient to the regime, 
has gone. 

But its replacement, the 
crime of "endangering 
national security" serves just 
as well As two senior officials 
of foe UN working group on 
arbitrary detention have just 
reported, foe regime is able 
“to arrest and harass persons 
who may be peacefully exer- 
cising their fundamental lib- 
erties such as free speech and 
assembly . . ." 

The European Union is in 
the invidious position of 
undermining the UN human 
rights commission by arguing 
publicly that their own “dia- 
logue” — behind closed doors 
— is effective. As a victory for 
ethics, it’s almost as convinc- 
ing as selling arms to 
Indonesia. 


Polly Toynbee is away 


The Government is worried about public safety - too much so? 


Fear of killers 


Ray Rowden 


ENTAL health pol- 
icy Is in a muddle- 
While expert 
research by the Sainsbnry 
Centre will today show that 
care in the community can 
work successfully for people 
with severe mental Illness, 
Government thinking seems 
to be moving in the opposite 
direction. In a much-leaked 
review, it would appear that 
some are suggesting that the 
starting point of public pol- 
icy for the mentally-ill most 
be protection of the public. 
Safety, it seems, is to be top 
of the policy pops. 

This approach Is wrong. 
We are in danger of forget- 
ting that the primary aim of 
mental health services is to 

prevent distress where poss- 
ible and to serve those liv- 
ing with mental illness with 
good diagnosis, treatment 
rehabilitation and care. 

Services may have a 
secondary role in support- 


ing those who care for the 
mentally-sick, and in reas- 
suring the public, but these 
are not primary tasks. 
There is a risk that we are 
allowing the tall of public 
safety to wag the policy dog. 

There has been a degree of 
political consensus since the 
1960s that old-style, institu- 
tional care In large mental 

hospitals is damaging. 

The malign effects of over- 
reliance on institutional 
models of care have been 
well documented and cap- 
tured in a string of inquiry, 
reports through the 1970s 
and 1980s. We know that 
institutionalisation dam- 
ages people on a grand 
scale- In recent years, 
though, high-profile rases of 
killings by mentally-iU 
people, most notably Chris- 
topher Clnnis. have con- 
spired to fragment consen- 
sus and undermine public 
confidence. 

We also know that as the 
bleak asylums were run 
down, too little money in 


many parts of the country 
was channelled into alterna- 
tive patterns of rare for the 
mentaily-ilL 

Fart of the flaw in policy 
formation has been that too 
much of it has been devel- 
oped In a top-down fashion. 
Users and survivors of ser- 
vices. and front-line practi- 
tioners. have little opportu- 
nity to shape thinking. 
There is ample evidence of 
creativity and innovation in 
user groups, yet funding for 
such groups is often short- 
term and minuscule. 


I NSTEAD of civil servants 
driving thinking, or 
grand committees sit- 
ting, let's use new communi- 
cations technologies and 
techniques to engage. users 
and practitioners in think- 
ing fresh thoughts about 
how things might be better. 
In other areas of health 
care, such as HTWAids and 
cancer services, an alliance 
of enlightened professionals 
and service-users has pro- 


duced bold solutions for 
shaping policy. It Is time we 
did the same in mental 
health. 

People living with mental 
illness need the same things 
out of life as do the rest of 
ns. They need meaningful 
relationships based on 


Perhaps it is time 
for us to find the 
money for a mental 
health champion 


trust; they need reasonable 
housing, adequate money in 
their pockets and access to 
some choices in work and 
leisure. 

Too often, statutory 
health services focus pri- 
marily on clinical diagnosis 
and the prescription of med- 
ication. The holistic needs 
of people are often margina- 
lised or Ignored. Is it any 


surprise that mentally-ill 
people fail to engage statu- 
tory services? 

This problem is exacer- 
bated by the structure at the 
top of the NHS executive. At 
director level, there is not 
one person who has built a 
career in planning and de- 
livering mental health ser- 
vices. Below thi6 level 
those charged with develop! 
ing policy are thin on the 
ground. 

If government can find 
money for a new drugs czar, 
perhaps it is time to find the 
money for a mental health 
champion who would sit as 
a director on foe NHS Exec- 
utive with the clout to ad- 
vise ministers directly and 
to carry sufficient weight in 
the service and the 
professions. 


Unfair to 
the fun-fair 



little words. “It’s 
only television.” Jerry 
Springer, the ratings 
wonder of American tat-and- 
taik shows, produced them 
again for Joanna Coles in the 
Guardian a few days ago — as 
he always does, so disarm- 
ingly, when interviewers get 
too uppity about the fornicat- 
ing freaks who fill his studio. 
The Father of my Child has 
turned into a Woman. Why 
worry? It’s a living. It’s only- 
television. 

By chance this weekend I 
was r ummag in g in a cup- 
board and found foe forgotten 
coat. It is black, in finest wool, 
fhiric Him a carpet: maybe 
£950 or so at today’s prices 
somewhere along Bond 
Street But the coat goes back 
30 years. It was given to my 
father-in-law when LT, his 
boss of many decades, died, to 
remember him by. Blit six 
weeks later my father-in-law 
died too: and so foe coat came 
south, through occasional 
outings, to rest in obscure 
peace. 

LT was foe man. from foe 
30s to foe 70s, who owned, ran 
and built Blackpool Pleasure 
Beach, _My father-in-law was 
his company secretary and 
calm right hand. I miss him I 

can still see him at foe usual 
table in the Horseshoe Bar 
through the long evenings of 
duty attendance, puffing his 
way through packets of 
Senior Service and sipping a 
dry martini as trouble came 
running in from the lights 
and noise outside. 

Tonight he might have 
been on television. Pleasure 
Beach, foe docu-soap. reaches 
foe end of the roller-coaster. 
The same old trouble — 
drunks, missing kids, demon- 
strators, pick-pockets — 
comes with a BBC camera 
team at its shoulder. Another 
slice of human life to set be- 
side agonisings In the Adel- 
phi hotel or tensions at Tesco 
or chaos on a cruise liner: the 
TV flies which (yawns or no 
yawns; still cover every wall 
this winter. We see. therefore 
we experience. 

But the seeing isn’t believ- 
ing when you know some- 
thing, even a little, about the 
world beyond foe keyhole of 
the lens. And 1 know Black- 
pool Pleasure Beach. 


Ray Rowden. farmer chiel 
executive of the high Security 
psychiatric services 
commissioning board, is visiting 
professor of health studies at 
York University 


T HERE are stories here 
to grip any imagination. 
How, over a century 
ago, William George Bean 
from Chelsea, foe son of a 
river pilot went to America 
and saw the burgeoning of 
the fun-fairs. How he came to 
a Blackpool losing its middle- 
class gentility and bought foe 
stretch of sand at foe end of 
South Shore. How he became 
foe Napoleon of foe Dunes. 

How. when Bean died in 
1929, his only daughter, Doris, 
inherited the crisis and the 
challenge: and how her young 
husband, Leonard Thomp- 
son, fresh out of Oxford and 
foe Swedish Match Company 
was summoned to foe family 
colours in the teeth of the 
great depression. 

This is, and always has 
been, ftunlly business, ft is 

and always will be, an en- ' 
t h ralling one because it is a 
constant gamble year by 
year. Fashions change with 
brutal speed. The fun-fairs 
Bean saw in the States were 
moribund tips by the 30s, 
mired in inner city decay, 
wrecked by the death of pub- 
uc transport. The essential, 
perennial task is renewal 
through huge capital expendi- 
ture. New rides, new won- 
ders, new summon ings of the 
blood. 

And. because it’s family 
business, the family matters 

Dons Thompson lives on, a ’ 

magisterial presence. Her 
son, Geoffrey, has built again. 
There will be an absorbing po- 

1 euess - wfaeST 

one of the three children — 
Amanda, Fiona and Nick, all 

ESS" gets a hand on the 
brake of The Big One. 

Bnt where, on screen, is 

this? Mrs T, at 94, wasjusta 
fleeting picture last week: a 
BaHant extra i riding on some 
£2 nuliion whoosh of a space 


tower. Geoffrey basn t 
dropped a single unguarded 
word. There's not even the 
merest genuflection to 
understanding. 

Big dippers, show after 
chow so up and down- well* 
foey da don't they? There are 
third-grade scuffles on busy 
da VS. Teenagers get woozy. 

Ice skaters fall on their back- 
sides. Someone is stuck in the 
River Caves. Much time js 
spent stroking a fertility sym- 
bol newly arrived from 
polvnesia. 

And — crucial point — foe 
“ordinary people" have all 
cottoned on. They know the 
form now. They're acting 
awav for the cameras with all 
foe dedication of a candy floss 
machine at full throttle. 
Aman da of the Ice Show 
remembers Joan Collins in 
Dynasty. JR. foe ground man- 
ager. keeps smiling in adver- 
sity because he absolutely 
knows everything will be fine 
in the end; because he knows 
the disability protestors are 
going nowhere. These are 
canny northern show folk, 
giving the southerners from 
foe Beeb the full treatment 
and smirking at their credu- 
lity. They reckon, you see. 
that it’s foe setting that 
counts, foe smell of the 
greasepaint the roar of the 
crowd. Give the boys the pic- 
tures they want and every- 
body's happy. 

Well, good luck to them. 
They’re smart No publicity is 
bad publicity, and most of 
this Is magnificent publicity. 
But we’re getting back to 
Jerry Springer again. 

I wonder if docu-soaps were 
ever remotely truthful. The 
first great one, with Queen. 
Duke and children playing 
happy families on the lawn, 
was clearly a monstrous con- 



The television flies 
(yawns or no yawns) 
still cover every 
wall this winter 


fection. Better the M 
than that Occasions 
then, we have seetne 
something more lnsi 
Take The House, a fi 
draft of Gerald Kaufl 
Opera House report, 
out in living red mis 
foe team who made 1 
also made Pleasure I 
even there — looking 
you have to wonder, 
upper crust demons 
vent Garden too stuj 
up for the camera? D 
somehow think it be; 
them? Or were they, 
versely, orchestrate 
wracking dramas to 
foe groundlings? 

When I picked the 
coat from the cupbos 
remembered many tl 
hunched inside it a i 
man exuding clever j 
Ernie Freedman tinl 

AVair Qf Tk... n. . . 
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whilst little girls ii 
from the Isle of Ma 
the Sole Walewska 
knuckles waiting t 
whether the zillior 
the Log Flume woi 
come back. The en 
sties as Costa pack 
stripped Blackpool 
cashire regulars, a 
relief when Scots s 
down to fill fo e en, 
smJeswhenreS 
that Lancashire co 

ford Benldorm any 

and had to make dc 

trip to the South SI 
I remembered, ir 
world of romance * 

world lives. But I £ 

lln nn Ik. mv . u 


its only tele visit 
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Letters to the Editor 

femininity I China behind the Times 


tion that compromise is unavoidable — 
which gives the greatest grounds for de- 
spair. Gerry Adams yesterday warned his 
supporters of the sacrifice to come — admit- 
ting that a united Ireland would not be 
theirs this time. But David Trimble still 
looks like he's been dragged to the talks 
table reluctantly and in pain. Put simply, he 
seems like a man who has not yet made his 
peace with the idea of peace. 

And yet recent history shows that the only 
talks which have worked are those founded 
on one enemy's under-the-skm acceptance of 
the other. By the time Yitzhak Rabin came 
to meet Yasser Arafat on the White House 
lawn, the psychological deal was done. When 
FW de Klerk released Nelson Mandela he 
had already decided apartheid would have to 
end. All that had to be sorted out were the 
details. It is this psychological acceptance of 
compromise that is still missing in N Ire- 
land. 

The answer is to learn from the 1990s' two 
most successful peace processes. The parties 
should copy the Bosnians. Croats and Serbs 
— who produced a settlement locked away 
in a US air base — by getting away from the 
media glare of London. Dublin and Belfast 
They need to be in a place where they can 
actually get to know each other. Meanwhile, 
lower-level Unionist and republican officials 


should ape the Israelis and Palestinians who 
formed a back-channel by bonding over long 
weekends in Norwegian country retreats, 
thrashing out their differences. If s been left 
for too late, but there might still be time to 
mount such an effort right now; after all the 
k ill i ng , the road to Northern Irish peace 
might just run through Dayton and Oslo. 

Hillary’s Diary 

! Bridget Jones heads for DC 

Monday 9 March 

Alcohol units 0 (never touch the stuff), ciga- 
rettes 0 (smoking ban in White House still 
holding, despite BC's habit of (diewing unlit 
cigars in crisis), lamps thrown at BC 2 (v 
angry). 

SO-CALLED Zippergate scandal still rum- 
bling on. Now closest friends are being 
hauled before ludicrous Grand Jury to 
testify' on what did the President grope and 
when did he grope it. Can't stand that word, 
Zippergate. It’s absurd: doesn’t Ken Starr 
know I tried putting a frill five-bar gate on 
Bill's zipper back in Yale? Even then he 
couldn't keep it locked. Am so depressed 


with daily humiliations have resorted to 
s^jang outside advice. Wanted to hook up 
with Eleanor Roosevelt via seance, but last 
time tried that got in trouble with press — 
®°P^ ers Hillary Talks to the Dead, etc, etc. 
Tried to contact Chelsea, via e-maiL Instead 
™ with vile Internet jokes 

about BC. To listers have asked America’s 
women whether they would sleep with Bill 
CLjntom 83 per cent said. ‘No. not again’." 

Finally had brainwave. Invited Helen 
Fielding, Brit author of best-selling Bridget 
Jones s Diary, to come to Washington. 
Yesterdays London Sunday Telegraph — 
part of t he vast-right-wing-conspiracyout- 
to-destroy-my-h usband (British Section) — 
claimed I want a heart-to-heart with BJ to 
talk about BC. Actually couldn't be more 
wrong. Real reason: I need advice for life as 
Singleton, should I ever throw one last 
fetal table lamp at BC and kill him — or If I 
take a leaf out of poor Diana’s book, and 
leave the cheating old goat After the next 
election, of course. Life could be hellish, 
especially if the Smug Married Gores move 
into my house in two years’ time. Also: 
weepy that Bill gave horrible trollop Mon- 
ica L. gift of Walt Whitman poetry. He gave 
me the very same volume after our second 
date. Now where’s that tub of ice cream . . . 


O URELY the Tories cannot 
VJbe allowed to get away with 
their scandalous behaviour 
over rail privatisation (Analy- 
sis. March 6>? Could not the 
Ministers involved be Im- 
peached for misuse of public 
office? Can Ministers behave 
in such a grossly irresponsible 
way, dispose of public assets 
for ludicrous s ums in pursuit 
of political ends, and not be 
held to account? 

Tony Cheney. 

London. 

AT THE same time as the 
/^Government is planning to 
get people with disabilities off 
benefit and back to work, it is 
making this much more diffi- 
cult for a significant group of 
people —those with diabetes 
treated with insulin. Al- 
ready they are banned from 
many jobs— Armed Forces, 
police, working in Antarctica, 
boat skippering, professional 
scuba diving, bolding PSV and 
HGV licences etc. Now the 
Government is choosing to im- 
plement an EC directive as 
strictly as possible and remove 
the current permission to 
drive Cl and D1 vehicles (vans 
3500kg to 7500kg and mini - 
buses with eight to 16 seats). 
Jean Sinclair. 

London. 

A S A Canadian in Paris, I 
/Vdon’t share Liane Katz’s 
grim view of the city (Fear and 
loathing in Paris, March 5). 

This is not to deny that her 
experience is real, but it is not 
every woman's experience. In 
my three years here I've dealt 
with nothing more apocalyptic 
than the occasional unwel- i 

come remark or pick-up line. I 

Nobody has grabbed my arm In ] 
Cbatelet metro station or tear- 1 

gassed my carriage. I am still 1 

able to walk alone, even at I 

night Attitudes to women here c 

are different living here has 
made me feel more feminine. < 

Katz might translate this into \ 

weakness and vulnerability, i 

but these are not traits lasso- S 

ciate with French women, nor v 

with myselL 

Rosa Jackson. fi 

Paris. v 


A FTER eight years’ exile 
in this country because 
of my involvement in 
the Tiananmen pro-democ- 
racy movement in 1989, 1 went 
back to see my family in China 
(Game, set and match to Pat- 
ten, March 7). As soon as I 
arrived in my home city, 
Qingdao, I was put under 
house arrest. The police wriw 
to my home and declared that I 
was not welcome in China be- 
cause of the comments I had 
made overseas. If it had not 
been for pressure from jour- 
nalists at the BBC. Reuters 
and The Times. I might 
have disappeared in a provin- 
cial place like Qingdao and 
ended up in prison. 

I spoke to both James Prin- 
gle, who was based in Pelting, 
and Jonathan MIrsky in Hong 
Kong. James was cautious. He 
told me that Jonathan h ad 
been banned from entering 
China. If he did write some- 
thing while I was still in China 
it would be harmful tome. He 
said I could tell my story when 
I was in the free world. Jona- 
than was prepared to do any- 
thing to help me. After 1 was 
expelled from Shanghai to 
Hong Kong for "activities in- 
compatible with my status", 


Jonathan interviewed me and 
wrote a report about the 
harassment arrest and deten- 
tion 1 was subjected to. But the 
report never appeared in The 
Times. This was exactly three 
months before the handover. 1 
agree that The Times was not 
covering C hina and Hong 
Kong in a serious way at that 
time. Those international 
journalists reporting in China 
are playing a vital role in pro- 
moting the free flow of infor- 
mation in the region. 

Liu Hough in. 

London. 

I WRITE as an author who 
has successfully sued a pub- 
lisher (Oxford University 
1 Press. 1990-91) for breach of 
contract and whose case 
might have been cited by 
Chris Patten against Harper- 
Colllns and Rupert Murdoch. 
Publication by HarperCollins 
Is now dearly damaging to an 
author's reputation. After all 
the malfeasance that has been 
exposed by the affair, HC and 
Times readers, editors and 
writers themselves will 
henceforth always be wonder- 
ing what airbrushing, per- 
haps self-inflicted, is at work: 
what, besides the mere his- 


tory of modem China, are we 
being spared? 

Andrew Malcolm. 

Brighton, 

East Sussex. 

I N her otherwise excellent 
article (Don't complain that 
the free market rules our 
lives: you voted for it March 
6), Decca Aitkenhead states: 
"only government has the 
power to control the business 
world". True, but Ms Aitken- 
head is guilty of the naivete 
she condemns in others If she 
believes that government will 
control the business world. 

How else can we explain the 
tobacco lobby's success In ex- 
empting Formula One racing 
from the ban on cigarette ad- 
vertising, or the willingness 
of governments to cede power 
to the Multilateral Agreement 
on Investment? 

Governments of all com- 
plexions are subject to exactly 
the same market forces as the 
companies they try to control. 
This often leads togovem- 
ments safeguarding the econo- 
my, ie business, at the ex- 
pense of their citizens. 
Suzanne Wright 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Staffordshire. 
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The arms trade is a loser, 
despite Sampras’s racket 


ft**. 


Change gear to rapid rebuttal 


Stop pussy-footing around Milosevic. Save Kosovo 


^/OUR article entitled 

T "World powers act on 
Kosovo" (March 5) should be 
re titled "World powers must 
act very quickly on Kosovo”. 

Robin Cook has "warned 
Mr Milosevic he (aces harsher 
economic sanctions” if the 
killings in Kosovo do not stop. 
Milosevic couldn't care less. 
He knows Britain wont lift a 
linger to aid innocent people 
being killed in Kosovo. Be- 
cause Britain, despite lots of 
"stem warnings", didn't man- 
age to deter or prevent any 
violence, mass murder or ap- 
propriation of land by the 
Serbs In the recent obscene 
war in Bosnia. 

Ten days ago 1 visited 
friends in Bosnia Herzego- 
vina. They made me all too 


aware that the majority of 
Bosnians fed that Britain’s in- 
activity during that war 
amounted to a tacit approval 
of Serbian aggression. 

At the weekend. I tele- 
phoned my friends in Sara- 
jevo, who are receiving 
reports from colleagues in Ko- 
sovo. The figure of 30 dead at 
the hands of Serbian secret 
police is a grass under-esti- 
mate. In one village alone, 
apparently 50 were sbot on 
Thursday night There are 
strong rumours that concen- 
tration camps have been 
restarted in the area just 
north of Kosovo. 

Robin Cook is q ui te righ t to 
contribute £1.2 million 
towards the ezhnmaHnn of 
the murdered dead from mass 


graves in Bosnia. But for the 
mass preservation of the liv- 
ing in Kosovo what is desper- 
ately needed are not words 
(Or. God forbid, money some- 
time in the future to help ex- 
hume the dead) but action. 

Unfortunately and sham- 
ingly, I know in my heart that 
the next headline will read 
"World powers do nothing in 
Kosovo”. 

Simon McBnrney. 

(Director. Theatre 
de Complicity). 

London. 

Please include a full postal 
address and telephone number. 
We may edK tetters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 
The Country Diary can be found 
on Page 15 


INDriving School, we did not 
I deceive the viewers with 
“Cake” Irdriver scenes (Is 
nothing sacred? March 2). We 
used the latest technology to 
place tiny cameras in the 
drivers' cars and capture 
events and reactions entirely 
as they happened. Along with 
Its light-hearted and jocular 
title sequences, the pro- 
gramme's tongue-in-cheek 
style distinguished it from 
more serious documentaries. 

To link the characters and 
the driving material, with the 
complete agreement of the 
participants, we constructed 
scenes CaithfUl to their lives. 
Clearly, our cameras couldn't 
be with them 24 hours a day. 
so, for example, we recon- 
structed the scene showing 
Maureen waking her husband 
to test heron the highway 
code, something which she 
bad done on more t han one 
occasion. We believed that 
this approach would not de- 
tract from our viewers' enjoy- 
ment — a fact borne out by 
Driving School's massive 
popularity. 

Jeremy Gibson. 

Head of Features, 

BBC BristoL 

A S EXECUTIVE producer 
/“Vof Mosley, I want to res- 
pond to Desmond Christy’s 
review (March 6). There is 
nothing in the series to jus- 
tify the charge that Mosely 
was presented as "an essen- 
tially decent chap". He is 
clearly shown as an arrogant, 
manipulative opportunist 
who knowingly unleashed a 
monstrous wave of terror 
against British Jews. 

It may be uncomfortable 
and it may not confirm Des- 


mond Christy's prejudices, 
but it is also a matter of record 
that he began his political life 
with an avowed commitment 
to the working class, that he 
championed the Irish, that he 
was adored and practically 
worshipped by thousands of 
people (Nye Sevan was one of 
his admirers), and that he did 
indeed call off the Fascist 
march through the East End 
when the police requested 
Mm to do so. 

This does not makes his 
actions one jot the less repul- 
sive. But if you insist onhav- 
ing your villains in drama 
portrayed as suphur-brea th- 
ing demons, then you wont 
recognise them in real life. 
Guy Slater. 

London. 


Wharves adrift 

QAr fkQN Wharf was origi- 
Onally designed as a very 
simple, spacious, office build- 
ing by Conran Roche (Coloni- 
sation, Space, February 27). It 
has recently been converted to 
a lot of small apartments by 
Berkeley Homes. in a way that 
is not sympathetic with the 
original architecture and is 
certainly nothing to do with 
us. but would probably be ideal 
for somebody with suburban 
aspirations. 

Butlers Wharf is being con- 
verted into a Sooth Bank ver- 
sion of Dolphin Square. If the 
Economist students felt like 
revolting, I would certainly 
join them, but, unfortunately, 
the streets have already been 
dug up by the developers. 
Terence Conran, 

London. 


II OW dare George Robert- 
1 Ison call his changeling a 
Defence Diversification 
Agency (Britain tries to har- 
ness military R&D, March 6)? 
The original concept, devel- 
oped by the Arms Conversion 
Project, was of an agency 
which would actively seek to 
reduce Britain's over-depen- 
dence on the arms trade. 

Instead we have an agency 
which, although it would un- 
doubtedly do some very useful 
work, would continue to de- 
velop that dependence be- 
cause of its situation within 
the Defence Research & Eval- 
uation Agency. 

It would be for better to es- 
tablish a technological 
research and evaluation 
agency, basedinthe DTL and 
liaising with DERA. This 
could develop and encourage 
technology overall, not just 
that coming out of defence, 
and would be more widely 
effective in providingjobs 
which could use the skills of 
redundant defence workers. 

Although Britain's defence 
industry may appear to be 
thriving, the feet remains that 
in the past 10 years the market 
has shrunk by half and it is a 
buyer’s market in which there 
is fierce competition. As 30 
per cent of our output is ex- 
ported, the industry Is partic- 
ularly vulnerable if contracts 
are lost to competitors and an 
et h ic a l foreign policy stands 
no chance against the mea- 
sures required to secure these 
contracts. Quite apart from 
any moral issue, it does not 


make economic sense to pro- 
mote the defence industry in 
the way this government con- 
tinues to do. 

Dorothy Forbes. 

Bi rmingham 

COURSE there was a 
Vw/ criminal waste of opportu- 
nity under the previous Gov- 
ernment when they failed to 
milk the maximum commer- 
cial advantage from the poten- 
tial spin-ofik from militar y 
R&D. There was also Britain's 
woeftil record in post-innova- 
tive performance where our 
scientists and technologists 
make the initial commercial 
breakthrough, but fen to capi- 
talise on the stream of daugh- 
ter products that arise from 
incremental adaptions, allow- 
ing Japan and others to reap 
the benefits. 

The best way to generate 
innovation to improve indus- 
trial competitiveness is to in- 
vest in civilian R&D. 
GlynFordMEP. 

Manchester. 

G overnments often 

criticised for internal 
abuse of h uman rights and 
repression, such as Nigeria 
and Indonesia, are the recipi- 
ents of British arms. 

Those who have lost loved 
ones in armed conflict will 
find no solace in the feet that 
the Internet, mobile phones 
and Pete Sampras's tennis 
racket have been developed at 
their expense. 

Mike Kavanagh. 

Manchester. 


Thought 
for Food 


Endpiece: Rupert the rotter 


Roy 
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attact customers who think and Lana Turner in 1940s companies. I could hardly ar- 
thal rucking is illegal below Movie Magazines. But Sky gue with that particular con- 
the age of 16 but like to in- has a montage of such fear- tention. But it did very little 
trade into private arguments, some physical confrontations to convince me that he was a 
In short, I blamed Rupert that I expect to hear the sea-green incorruptible. 
Murdoch. sound of breaking bones Perhaps I ought to marvel 

Ten years ago, after I had above the cacophonous at Mr Murdoch’s capacity to 
criticised Mr Murdoch for his music. And Sky trailers for believe whatever is necessary 
treatment of the print unions, boxing matches are — like the for increased success and 
the head of public relations in so-caHed sport itself — hid- greater glory. Who else, hav- 
his London office wrote to eously brutal. Mr Murdoch's ing pioneered Page 3 oruri- 
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trade into private arguments. 
In short, I blamed Rupert 
Murdoch. 


his London office wrote to eously brutal. Mr Murdoch's 
complain of my unfairness in attitude towards both sports 
attacking a man who was on- television and newspapers is 
able to defend himself in In the great tradition of 
print. At first, I thought it George M Cohen: "Nobody 
was one erf those letters that ever went bankrupt by under- 


eously brutal. Mr Murdoch's ing pioneered Page 3 pruri- 
attitude towards both sports ence would have had the 
television and newspapers is brazen gall to accept the 
In the great tradition of Pope’s accolade — thus be- 
George M Cohen: "Nobody coming a Papal Knight of the 


A COUPLE of weeks ago 
I watched — entirely 
by mistake — the tele- 
vision broadcast of a 
rugby international. To my 
astonishment and horror, the 
referee had a radio micro- 
phone in his back pocket So 
viewers, at home in their arm 
chairs, could hear him 
reproving players for co mmi t- 
ting various offences against 
the arcane rules of that 
strange game. 

Two thoughts came simul- 
taneously into my mind. The 
first that eavesdroppi ng o n 
what was said to a forward 
who had just bitten off an op- 
ponent’s ear does not contrib- 
ute much to Corinthian admi- 
ration of the finer point of 
play. The second was the as- 
sumption that Sky hoped to 


people send out in the hope of es timating the taste of the 
publishing gullible replies, general public*’. 


But the lady who sign e d It So, reinforced by 20 years’ distinguish ed comm entators 
confirmed on the telephone evidence of how Mr Murdoch find attractive. I put aside the 
that she thought it immoral to makes his money, I took it for possibility that they were in 
take advantage erf a man who granted that be was person- any way Influenced by being 
had so little chance of ex- ally responsible for Harper- on his payroll 
pressing his views in public. Collins' decision to dump 

Anxious to avoid a second Chris Patten's book on Hong I PUT all such unworthy 

surreal encounter. I justify Kong and for the attempt to I thoughts out of my mind 

my suspicions before I specu- pretend that the manuscript I when 1 listened to the 

late about them, had been rejected because of I House of Lords debate on 

These days, it is the little its poor qualify rather than predatory newspaper pric- 
things which most frequently Murdoch's determination not ing. Only three peers spoke 
distu rb me. I am incensed al- to antagonise Beijing, Yet against, making special pro- 
most every Saturday evening people whom I normally vision to prevent one news- 
and Sunday afternoon by the respect have assured me that paper attempting to drive an- 
way in which Sky Sports ad- I misjudged the man. One of other out of business. Two of 
vertises its forthcoming at- them actually said: “He's not them declared themselves to 
tractions. The BBC promotes the Dirty Digger that he used be Independent directors of 
television football with pic- to be” Remembering that Mr Times Newspapers and the 
tores of star players st r iki n g Murdoch had exchanged Ms third was a Times columnist 
poses which will be famili a r Australian nationality for In the House of Commons 
to anyone who remembers United States citizenship In I they would have been 


Garter, the suspender belt 
and the novelty bra? It may be 
his chutzpah which so many 
distinguished commentators 


pressing his views in public. 
Anxious to avoid a second 
surreal encounter. Z justify 
my suspicions before I specu- 
late about them. 

These days, it is the little 
thing s which most frequently 
disturb me. 1 am incensed al- 
most e very Saturday evening 
and Sunday afternoon by the 


on his payroll 

I PUT all such unworthy 
thoughts out of my mind 
when 1 listened to the 
House of Lords debate on 
predatory newspaper pric- 
ing. Only three peers spoke 
against, making special pro- 
vision to prevent one news- 


to anyone who remembers United States citizenship in 
photographs of Bette Davis order to buy American media 


they would have been 
shouted (or at least sneered) 


down. But the Lords — being 
more aristocratic — politely 
listened to their complaint 
that enthusiasts for a free 
pluralistic press were biased 
ag a inst Rupert Murdoch. Un- 
fortunately, not having made 
my maiden speech, I could 
not (as they say) “rise in my 
place to intervene" with the 
assurance that indeed I am. 
On the record, no other atti- 
tude is reasonable. 

The record includes Mr 
Murdoch's flexible views on 
politics — supporting in Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain and New 
York whichever party seems 
likely to win and then relying 
on the warm feeling of grati- 
tude to guarantee the Gov- 
ernment's sympathy towards 
his cause. It was, before last 
May, hard to remember that 
Mr Murdoch's British tabloid 
supported Labour until Ted 
Heath's unexpected victory 
in 1970. The subsequent con- 
version was so spectacular 
that it may have influenced 
the Pope’s decision to knight 
the paper’s proprietor. Mur- 
doch remained a Heathite 
until Margaret Thatcher took 
over the Tory leadership and 
denounced her predecessor 
as a dangerous red. Mrs 
Thatcher then became God. 
Within a year of her becom- 
ing Prime Minister. Rupert 
Murdoch took over the Times 


and Sunday Times without 
reference to the Monopolies 
Commission. He escaped the 
provisions of the 1973 Fair 
Trading Act when the Gov- 
ernment concluded that both 
papers were so near to bank- 
ruptcy that, unless they were 
sold, they would go out of 
business. Ministers had 
somehow missed the £4.Bm of 
revenue that put the Sunday 
Times into profit 
By 1997, the opinion polls 
had swept him off his feet 
again and — forgetting what 
he owed the Conservatives 
for treating satellite compa- 
nies so generously in the 
Broadcasting Bill — the Sun 
became New Labour. If Tony 
Blair telephones Gough Whit- 
lam in Australia, the old 
Labour leader will tell him 
how Mr Murdoch treates gov- 
ernments which fail to de- 
liver. The Democrats in New 
York will complete the story 
with a footnote of how de- 
manding he can be with local 
politics. Indeed, several days 
could be occupied in pursu- 
ing ways in which courtship 
during opposition is assumed 
to produce immediate con- 
summation in Government. 
To save time, it is probably 
best just to think the worst of 
Mr Murdoch. If sometimes it 
is a misjudgment, he bas only 
himself to blame. 
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If you love food, you’ll positively relish 

Food Illustrated. 

it’s a brand-new monthly magazine 
devoted to all things culinary. Among its 
pages you'll find fresh and innovative 
features, irresistible recipes and tips on 
entertaining, as well as articles on 
restaurants, chete, bakers and brewers. 
You’D also find pages with an international 
flavour — the latest food trends from 
Sydney to the streets of Bolivia. 

To savour the whole eating experience, 
feast your eyes on Food Illustrated. 


Launches 12 March 


food niustrated is published monthly by John Brown Pubtehing 
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10 OBITUARIES 




Martindale Sidwell 


Keeping the choir on song 


I N the history of 20th 
century church music, 
Martindale Sidwell, who 
has died aged 81. will 
have a place as the man 
who built what was probably 
the finest parish church choir 
In the country, rivalling and 
even eclipsing the musical 
standards of many of our 
great cathedrals. He was also 
known as a fine organist and 
founder of the London Bach 
Orchestra. 

When he arrived as organ- 
ist and choirmaster of Hamp- 
stead parish church In 1946, 
he found the choir sadly de- 
pleted. He set about recruit- 
ing a group of boys and men 
and trained them to such a 
high standard that by the 
1950s the choir's reputation 
spread Car and wide with 
broadcasts, prestigious 
recordings, concerts with 
Otto Klemperer and Josef 
Krips, soundtracks for film 
and foreign tours. 

Sidwell was born into a mu- 
sical family at the village of 
Warton. Warwickshire. His 
father was an accomplished 
amateur operatic tenor, and 


his mother played the piano. 
At seven, he gained a place as 
a chorister at Wells Cathe- 
dral, where he was to become 
a leading treble soloist and. 
later, sub-organist. The 
regime was strict, and while 
he learned to love the music 
and its place In the liturgy, he 
also had to endure the regular 
beatings handed down by 
Canon Thomas Davis, the ca- 
thedral’s organist and precan- 
tor. (Perhaps this harshness 
coloured Martin's future rela- 
tions with the clergy. 
Following an interview for a 
cathedral job, he recounted 
how the chapter had asked 
him what he thought of the 
adults in their choir — “the 
first thing rd do is to sack the 
lot or them”. He did not get 
the job. Nor was he ever ap- 
pointed to any other 
cathedral.) 

On leaving Wells, he audi- 
tioned unsuccessfully for a 
place at the Royal College of 
Music, but immediately 
gained a place as a first-study 
organist at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music. 

Following a spell in the 



Sidwell.. ■ his stern countenance was cast aside over the post-rehearsal drink 


army from 1939 to 1942, Sid- 
well became acting organist 
and choirmaster at All Saints’ 
Church, Leamington Spa. 
While he was there he mar- 
ried the pianist Barbara Hill, 
with whom he had two sons. 



Casualty of war ... 
the winning design for St 
George's Hospital (left) 
never left the drawing 
board. Nevertheless, it 
secured the career of 
Alexander Gray (right) 
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Alexander Gray 


View from a Bentley 


I N 1939 Alexander Gray, 
who has died aged 92, won 
the competition for the 
redesign of St George's 
Hospital at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner. The war halted the pro- 
ject, the hospital was eventu- 
ally relocated to Tooting, and 
the original building became 
a hotel 1 - Yet the competition 
made Gray's reputation. His 
drawings were seen by Sir 
Hubert Young, Governor of 
Trinidad, who liked the de- 
sign. contacted Gray's prac- 
tice and invited it to design 
the new San Fernando Hospi- 
tal. Thus was the first over- 
seas office of Watkins Gray 
established In Trinidad — 
run by Gray. 

He trained at the Royal 
Academy School of Architec- 
ture, where he won the RA's 
Gold Medal In Architecture, 
Judged by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
This made possible study 
travel in Italy and an involve- 
ment with Lutyens which no 
doubt started his lifelong in- 
terest in Edwardian 
architecture. 

He Joined the Bristol prac- 
tice of W H Watkins in 1932 
and shortly after designed 
Bath's classical Forum Cin- 
ema, now a listed building. 


Soon after came his design for 
St George’s, and this resulted 
in a partnership in Watkins 
Gray, the forerunner of the 
present Watkins Gray 
International- 

After the San Fernando 
Hospital. Gray designed other 
major buildings in Barbados 
and British Guiana and de- 
signed the Trinidad Hilton 
Hotel, In collaboration with 
an American firm of archi- 


His achievements 
led to the practice 
being hired to 
design more than 
100 hospital 
projects worldwide 


tects. He came back to Britain 
twice during the war, and 
returned permanently in 1947, 
by which time his reputation 
as a hospital designer was 
established. The firm was ap- 
pointed architects for the 
rebuilding of Guy’s Hospital 
in London, as well as for a 


series of major hospitals and 
other buildings in Nigeria 
where Gray spent a consider- 
able time. 

In 1952 he was appointed 
architectural assessor for the 
competition to select the ar- 
chitect to design the new hos- 
pital to be built at Doha in 
Qatar in the Gulf. More com- 
missions followed and Gray's 
achievements led to the prac- 
tice being commissioned to 
design more than 100 hospital 
projects worldwide. 

Gray’s profound Interest 
and knowledge of Edwardian 
architecture was assisted by 
his use of a large, mature 
drophead Bentley -which, 
driven around London with 
the roof down, afforded an 
excellent view of the architec- 
ture. Travelling with friends 
and professional colleagues 
amounted to an historic ar- 
chitectural tour. But since the 
focus of attention was usually 
at rooftop rather than road 
level, it meant that nervous 
passengers sought polite ex- 
cuses to travel by bus. 

In retirement he wrote 
what must one of the most 
comprehensive books on Ed- 
wardian Architecture, as well 
as a book on fanlights and a 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN AN article headed. Irish in 
Britain deserve special 
status, says MP. (page 11. 
March 5), we noted that the 
Government was coming 
under renewed pressure to 
recognise people of Irish ori- 
gin as a separate ethnic mi- 
nority group In the light of 
evidence of widespread dis- 
crimination against the Irish 
in Britain. We immediately 
went on to refer to Britain in 
this context as “the main- 
land”. We do not do that 


ON PAGE 10, G2, March 5, in 


an article headed. How green 
was my welly?, we said that 
Michael Meacher was “the 
first Cabinet Minister to take 
part in a protest march 
against his own administra- 
tion”. Mr Meacher is not a 
Cabinet-rank Minister. 


AN ARTICLE headed. Actor’s 
ode to “Wally” and the King 
rescued, which appeared on 
page 12 of some editions on 
February 27. seemed to imply 
that Stanley Holloway was 
the author of the monologue. 
Albert and the Lion. He was 


not. It was written by Marri- 
ott Edgar. 


IN AN article headed. Dear 
Mr Cameron, (page 11. G2. 
March 2). we wrongly sug- 
gested that Kenneth More 
(whose name was misspelt) 
played First Officer Murdoch 
of the Titanic in the Roy 
Ward Baker fUra, A Night to 
Remember ; In fact, in that 
film More played the Second 
Officer. Charles Lightoller. 


THERE were a number of 
mistakes in the French In the 


Jackdaw 



Middle youth 


TO consume what’s cool 
what’s edgy, has historically 
been to consume what’s at 
the margins of society. Thus, 
what's also poor, extremely, 
extremely un-userfriendly 
and culturally valueless. 

To give meaning to the frip- 
pery of consumption Middle 
Youth must pretend there’s 
some cultural validity to 
these things. This means be- 
stowing cultural value where 
there is none. This approach 
puts shooting up in a Glasgow 
tenement on a par with buy- 
ing a new pair of trainers. 
Middle Youth and the media 
people who could be classed 
as such, think that because 
they want to know about Nike 


Air Spans or that Air come 
from Paris, this is culturally 
interesting. Everything has 
to be contextualised in some 
spurious cultural frame- 
work: "club culture"; “drugs 
culture." 

A dultescents steal youth cul- 
ture — Modern Review. 


Soup opera 


CHICKEN soup heals the 
world. The French may add 
pink garlic and goose fat; the 
Thais racy ginger and ch illi, 
while the Jews float their 
generous, gooey dumplings 
... but no regional idiosyn- 
crasy can undermine the&ct 
that chicken soup is an inter- 
national panacea. According 
to where it is eaten, a howl of 
steaming chicken soup 
will cure everything from in- 
fluenza to Impotence, from 
yin/ yang imbalance to a bro- 
ken heart ... I long totaste 
Indonesia s chicken soups. 
Their fowl are tough and tend 
to end their days in the pot 
rather than in the oven. In my 
book this means good soup. 
The long, slow simmering — 
just a gentle blip really — 
renders the flesh tender 
enough to carve once the 


broth has been supped. En- 
riched with coconut milk, 
ginger and curry leaves and 
coloured with the deepest yel- 
low turmeric, it is, in its own 
way, as rich as the cream- 
laced French versions. 

Food Illustrated's Nigel 
Slater tucks in. 


Son of a gun 


LOTS of kids have celluloid 
heroes they get to look up to 
and idolise, but what do you 
do when your father is a 



Chicken . . . heals the world 


Two years later he took the 
unusual step of accepting a 
plurality appointment — that 
of organist and director of 
music at the newly restored 
central church of the Royal 
Air Force in St Clement 


Danes. London. He and Ralph 
Downes tonally designed the 
spectacular Harrison and 
Harrison organ, and much of 
his weekends were spent driv- 
ing furiously between Hamp- 
stead and the Strand, collect- 



history of Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, where be lived for a 
major part of his life. 

Gray’s enthusiasm for his 
work, coupled with his many 
interests made him a delight- 
ful companion. In 1932 he 
.married Avis Radmore, who 
predeceased him as did his 


daughter, Ann. He is survived 
by a son. Alex, and a daugh- 
ter, Hilary. 


Ivor Berresford 


Alexander Stuart Gray, archi- 
tect, bom July 15, 1905: died 
February 20. 1998 


article headed. Fear . and 
loathing in Paris, pages 2 and 
3, G2, March 5. The word for 
“a chatter-upper” is dra- 
gueur, and blenvenue, wel- 
come (in the caption) needs 
the final e. 


THE AIRCRAFT blown off the 
runway before take-off at 
Leeds airport, (page 1, Febru- 
ary 28), was a Saab 340, not a 
Sabre. 


IN A report on page 4, March 
5. we referred to Andrew 
Miller, “a reporter for the 


radio station Campos FM”. 
The name of the station Is 
Storm FM. The programme 
for which Andrew Miller 
reports. The Six O’clock 
Show, is sponsored by the 
Guardian. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the qffke of die Reader d Edi- 
tor, Tan Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 95S9 bcrween"llahi 
and '5pm. Monday toFrjdtty. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. ErtnaiL’ 
rtader<qguardwn.eo. uk 


movie star? In my case that 
was no problem — my hero 
was still my dad. I wouldn’t 
have traded the life 1 had with 
him for anything. He was 
more of a real, hands-on father 
than a lot of ray regular 
friends’ dads. I mean. I never 
saw their old men park the 
truck, hop over a fence, and 
play lunchtime kickball with 
the elementary- school crowd, 
wh ich dad did all the time. 
And he also had a superior 
take on discipline. One time 
when I was really little I found 
some shotgun shells that ray 
friends and 1 were going to go 
hit with a hammer: but luck- 
ily my mom caught us before 
we could. Instead of giving me 
a beating, dad did a very 
smart thing: He took me out- 
side and loaded both cham- 
bers of a shotgun, held the 
bun about four inches from 
my shoulder: and had me pull 
the trigger I got the shit 
bruised out of my shoulder, 
but suddenly understood the 
power of a bullet. 

Chad McQueen in Details. 


T-time 


SLASH literature —fen pro- 
duced stories on imaginary 


romantic entaglements be- 
tween the characters of shows 
such as Star Trek and Starsky 
and Hutch — bloom on the 
Internet But now a new muta- 
tion of this genre concen- 
trates on the talents of every- 
one’s favourite eighties' 
heavy man — Mr T. With the 
exception of A -Team re-runs, 
or a repeat showing of Rocky 
Ul. there isn’t much going on 
for the fen of the T. 

This partly explains the 
■growing nmn ber of home- 
made “Mr T Versus” pages 
popping up. Beginning with 
one fen crudely Photoshop- 
ping images ofMr T and 
Superman together and add- 
ing comic book balloons to 
create ‘Mr T v Superman’. See 
Mr T save the world from the 
evils of everyone from Bill 
Gates and Darth Vader to 
Satan: or watch him battle 
against the Spicegirls. 

From Esquire. 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jadtdauxSguartUan.co.uk.;fax 

0171-713 436& unite Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. 119 Farrtngdon 
Road. London EC1R3ER. 


Hannah Pool 



lng copious parking tickets 
on the way. 

Although now internation- 
ally known as a choir trainer, 
he was also a fine solo organ- 
ist, often broadcasting live on 
the BBC Third Programme 
and bri ng in g a capacity audi- 
ence to its feet in the Royal 
Festival to applau d his 
performance of Bach’s Fanta- 
sia and Fugue in G minor. He 
was also directing the Hamp- 
stead Choral Society, the Mar- 
tindale Sidwell Choir (a 
mixed professional group), 
and twiohlng at the Roy&l 
Academy of Music. In 1967, he 
founded the London Bach Or- 
chestra which became, in ef- 
fect orchestra- in-residence, 
of the newly opened Queen 
Elizab eth wan. They played 
regular concerts to near- 
capacity audiences — a pat- 
tern which was to continue 
well Into the 1980s. 

I first met Sidwell on join- 
ing the Hampstead choir as a 
bass in August 1956. The high- 
light of our week was the full - 
choir rehearsal each Friday 
evening. He ran rehearsals 
with an iron efficiency and a 


stem countenance which we 
all knew would rastjside 


an Knew —r . 

the moment we reached — 
pub for the post-rehearsal 

drink. . r 

He was the master ot 
put-down, goading us r- 
ireater efforts. To a hapless 
bov — “If Td just sung like 
that I wouldn’t have had 
audacity to have crawled 
of my mother’s womb . and l to 
me. after a somewhat pallid 
attempt to sing a solo that was 
obviously beyond me — 
boy. what you need is more 
cornflakes every morning ■ 
Versatile, witty, disarm- 
ingly blunt, supremely must 
cal. Martindale Sidwell s in 

fluence will live on. Hu 
words from 40 years ago still 
ring dearly in my ears — 
“You try running your own 
choir and find out how hard 
is.” I did, and. of course, 1 
was right. 


Barry Rose 


John William Martindale Sidwell. 
organist and choirmaster, bom 
February 23. 1916; died February 
20. 1998 


Eddie Lynn 

in love with the 
page and stage 


DDIE LYNN, former 
gravedigger, amateur 
wrestler, musicals’ ob- 
sessive, traveller and Guard- 
ian compositor, has died of 
bronchial pneumonia, aged 
58. Big Eddie we called him. 
And he was big in every sense 
— 21 stone and a heart that 
could have filled any of the 
West End theatres he loved. 

Lynn was a slim, fit maw 
back in Salford where he did 
his apprenticeship as a com- 
positor. In his first job, he 
worked on posters for the 
London Palladium, in the eve- 
nings it was off to the YMCA 
for a bout of wrestling. At 22, 
he holidayed in the south, of 
France, met Sylvia, followed 
her to London and married 
her. 

He worked as a gravedigger 
while looking for a composit- 
ing job. Patrolling the grave- 
yards at night scared the life 
out of him. Big Eddie had his 
phobias — he always feared 
the bath, once filled with him- 
self and water, would bring 
the npflmg crashing down. 

He found a job setting letter 
headings and wedding invita- 
tions and in 1966 moved to the 
Guardian. Eddie was begin- 
ning to grow and his kidneys 
were playing havoc — he had 
swapped wrestling for musi- 
cals and drinking. Always 
popular with his workmates, 
he was given the doss job on 
the “random”, collating takes 
of hot metaL This enabled him 
to sneak off for a drink or two. 

In the late 1970s when cut 
and paste replaced hot metal, 
be retrained and became a 
dab hand on the keyboard and 
even niftier with a scalpel. He 
threw away his last bottle of 
gin and became a teetotaller. 

Big Eddie was a genius on 
the boards. Production bosses 
knew that if he was on, the 
shift would go smoothly, sub- 
editors knew however badly 
they had planned their page, 
he would make it fit. 

I remember the first time I 
marched down to paste-up, 
complacently waggling my 
layout sheet Big Eddie took 
one look at it told me it 
wouldn't do, and set to work. I 
argued back, petulantly. He 
looked up from his board, 
“Will you just bloody shut up 
a minute while I do my work, 
young man.” It took months 
for me to recognise the smile 
beneath the grizzle. 

Eddie knew much more 
about the theatre than any of 
us on the arts desk. He was 



Eddie Lynn . . . saw at least 
a couple of musicals a week 


distraught that theatres were 
going dark because of lack of 
financial support We oughr 
to campaign, he would say. 
Write something, we would 
say. In the end he wrote an 
eloquent informed polemic 
for the paper. 

Eddie saw at least a couple 
of musicals a week. He had 
his favourites which he 
would see 30 or 40 times. His 
favourite favourite was Phan- 
tom of The Opera, which he 
saw more than 100 times. The 
London Evening Standard 
published a feature on Big 
Eddie Lynn, the man who had 
seen Phantom a record-break- 
ing number of times. On his 
100th visit the cast gave him a 
champagne reception, 
Michael Crawford sent him 
Christmas cards. 


I F YOU do something, do It 
properly was a motto. And 
so it was with holidays. 
After he gave up the drink, 
Eddie used his savings for 
luxury trips — every Septem- 
ber. for two weeks, the best 
that three grand could buy. 
When he went on a helicopter 
flight round New York, the 
crew had to strategically sit 
the other passengers around 
Eddie to balance bis weight 
In 1994 newer technology 
was replacing the new tech- 
nology he had adapted to so 
brilliantly and he was made 
redundant Eddie loved his 
work, his skill, and never 
really recovered. I saw him a 
few weeks ago and he seemed 
in good form. But his friends 
say that when the job went so 
did his appetite for life. 


Simon Hatteastone 


Eddie Lynn, compositor, born 
December 24. 1938; died March 
1. 1998 


A Country Diary 


WAYLAND, Norfolk: It was 
sad to think that in Britain 
this Is an incr easingl y rare 
scene — five brown hares jos- 
tling on the horizon in a wild 
caper. Two went round and 
round until the female must 
have decided she had had 
enough of his nonsense and 
turned to square up to him 
Rising on her hind legs she 
towered momentarily over 
the pursuing buck, struck at 
him with a foreleg then, in 
one continuous and extraordi- 
nary mid-air manoeuvre, fell 
away and twisted back round 
onto all fours. During this she 
caught him with her knock- 
out blow — a hard backward 
kick with ber hind leg — and 
off she scampered, leaving 
her failed suitor stunned and 
in obvious discomfort. 

While the doe weighs less 
than the buck, in these 
spring-bouts she is well able 
to block his unwanted ad- 
vances, which Usually signal 
she is not yet in breeding 
condition. But over the 
course of the year she will 
probably mate repeatedly and 
can raise as many as four 


extraordi- 
can 
even 
foe- 
Con- 
not 
young, 
'*■ ' em- 
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litters. Even more exixai 
nary is the feet that she 
conceive a second time t 
before the more advanced 
tuses have been bom. ( 
versely, if conditions are 
suitable for bearing yo 
the doe will reabsorb the 
bryos and terminate 
pregnancy. 

Despite the flexibility 
economy of these repi 
Uve strategies, which 
hares to sustain losses 
many natural predators 
fastest mammal in ~ 
has not been able to 
man-made changes 
countryside. A census 
early 1990s revealed ‘ 
have suffered an 80 
decline since the 
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EveBrook---‘Y° uliadto 
pat up or shut op 


Eve Brook 

From 
mill to 
town hall 


E ve BROOK, Who has 
died from cancer aged 
53. was one of those 
Labour councillors who 
entered local government 
with experience of social 
movement politics to draw 
on. In this they differed from 
the earlier era of industrial 
shop stewards and the future 
breed of consultancy and 
marketing experts. 

Born into a strong Labour 
famn y in the mining village 
of Hemsworth. Brook spent 
her formative years in Brad- 
ford. The only teenager from 
her working-class estate to 
win a place at the posh Catho- 
lic grammar school, she nev- 
ertheless trod a well-worn 
path to the textile mills. 

The turmoil of the late 1960s 
reshaped her life. Joining a 
Bradford women's group gave 
ber new ways of seeing. The 
working-class girl whose 
mother had always encour- 
aged her to read realised that 
she had the same talents and 
abilities as the students and 
professional women she now 
met, discussed and cam- 
paigned with. She separated 
from her husband and after 
studying sociology at Brad- 
ford University moved to the 
Centre for Contemporary Cul- 
tural Studies at Birmingham, 
the city where she settled. 

In the early 1980s Brook 
entered the political main- 
stream. “You couldn't go on 
forever, moaning about 
Labour councillors being old, 
male trade unionists." she 
recalled. “You had to put ap 
or shut up.’ She won the Mo- 
seley ward — Conservative 
for the entire 20th century — 
on the fourth go in 1986 and 
held it ever since. 


S HE gave political voice 
to an enormous cam- 
paign against a motor- 
way being driven through 
south Birmingham, and sup- 
ported the city’s cultural 
regeneration. 

From 1993-1997 Brook 
chaired social services, set- 
ting m place schemes for the 
elderly, people with learning 
difficulties and children in 
care. Having worked with 
mental patients she knew 
only too well the reality of 
mental hospitals but wasn’t 
prepared to accept commu- 
nity care at any price. She 
believed in proper funding 
and her disputes with her 
own officers and the h ealth 
authority on this issue saw 
her at her fiery best 
Brook never forgot her 
roots, and was never happier 
than ‘in the five years she - 
spent at the Birmingham Tri- 
bunal Unit on behalf of social 
security claimants. To the 
end she remained a 
loquacious advocate of a mod- 
ern left; she never confused 
feminism with power dress- 
ing, or reforming the welfare 
state with dismembering it 
Lively and sociable, she had 
Just finished writing one de- 
tective novel set in the world 
of focal government and had 
embarked on another. 

S he le aves her husband, the 
playwright David Edgar, and 
her sons. Sean and NlgeL 


•*°n Bloomfield 


Frances Eveline Brook, politi- 
cian. bom May 8. 1944; died 
March 3. 1998 
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j^son, 58; Bill Beaumont, 

Binoche, actress. aJ- 
cou tuner ; 
Fischer, chess 
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Labour has opportunity to 
reverse tide of history by 
recognising it can be key 
player in industrial strategy 




Larry Elliott 


F OR British compa- 
nies groaning 
under the weight of 
a crazily overval- 
ued pound, the 
Government has 
seemed strangely indifferent 
Not so. With the trade fig- 
ures deteriorating rapidly, 
ministers are putting on their 
best bedside manner and say- 
ing to exporters: "We under- 
stand your pain. Trust os." 

Take this exchange, be- 
tween Helen Liddell, Eco- 
nomic Secretary at the Trea- 
sury, and Labour MP Austin 
Mi t chell, who warned in a 
recent letter that the economy 
was heading for depression 
later this year as a result of 
sterling's over-valuation. 

"The pound is now back at 
the levels which proved so di- 
sastrous and crippling in the 
ERM," Mr Mitchell wrote. 
"Then, over-valuation led to 
the second great industrial 
blood-letting of the Tory 


period, and we are now pre- 
paring for the third." 

Ms Liddell replied: "The 
Government fully under- 
stands and shares your con- 
cern over the strength of ster- 
ling and the effect this is 
having on exporting firms 
and manufacturing industry. 
The Government’s central 
economic objective is to 
achieve high and stable levels 
of growth and employment" 

After this encouraging start 
Ms Liddell’s letter deterio- 
rates into the Government's 
mantra about the need to cre- 
ate a stable economic environ- 
ment and avoid the horrors of 
boom and bust Bid, as Mr 
Mitchell points oat. the 25 per 
cent appreciation af the pound 
in the past two years is a 
source of chronic instability. 
What is more, far from avoid- 
ing boom-bust the Govern- 
ment has both at the same 
time — - boom in the services, 
sector, bust in mann&riuiihg.' ' 

Moreover, its remedy for 
boom is to make bust even 
worse. As Charlie Bean, of the 
London School of Economics, 
has pointed out, the main 
transmission mechanism far 
monetary policy is to make life 
tougher fix- the export sector 
by lowering competitiveness. 

So much, so obvious. The 
exchange rate matters. Mone- 
tary policy matters. Manufac- 
turers do better in a cheap- 
money environment, and 


Britain’s policy-makers have a 
predilection for dear money. 
Measured by relative export 
prices and relative unit labour 
costs, Britain's goods are 
dearer abroad now than at 
any time since the early 1980s. 

But is this the whole story? 
Unfortunately, it is not Italy’s 
macroeconomic performance 
over the past 20 years has 
been worse than Britain's, yet 
Italian manu fac turing OUptnt 
has risen by 70 per cent while 
Britain's barely Increased at 
an. 

The CBPs view is that Brit- 
ain's problem is that it has a 
cadre of world-class compa- 
nies (a group broadly congru- 
ent with membership of the 
CBI) and a long tall of under- 
achievers. However, accord- 
ing to the Department of 
Trade and Industry, even 
Britain's star performers tend 
to have lower productivity 
than those on the Continent- , 

We could still be the Work- 
shop of the World were it not 
for a) the Government b) the 
level of the pound c) the 
unions d) a lack of skilled 
labour or e) a combination of 
all of the above. 

But, two centuries after 
Watt, Arkwright and Stephen- 
son, it may be time to face up 
to. an alternative hypothesis: 
we are not very good at manu- 
facturing. If that Is so, there 
are two questions to be asked. 
Does it matter and, if so, what 


should we do about it? In the 
1980s, there was a school of 
thought, led by the then chan- 
cellor, Nigel Lawson, that too 
much Aiss was made about 
manufacturing and the ser- 
vice sector was the wave of 
the future. 

. Lord Welnstock of GEC 
famously took Issue with the 
Gov ernmen t, niaiwing m 
without industry there would 
be nothing left to service. 
Weinstock argued from a po- 


ing a period when British 
manufacturing was in steady 
decline, GEC not only sur- 
vived but prospered for most 
of that period. He certainly 
left the company in a much 
stronger state than when he 
took over.” 

But this is a warts-and-aQ 
account, not hagiography. 
The bi<*raphy reveals Wein- 
stock as a bean-counter, al- 
though on a monumental 
scale. GEC built up a massive 



sition of strength; GEC was 
Britain’s premier manufac- 
turing company, and still is. 

In their illuminating new 
book, Alex Brnmmer and 
Roger Cowe pay tribute to 
Weinstock’s successes. “Dur- 


cash mountain but did pre- 
cious little with it. Not only 
was ft responsible for some 
grade-one Industrial turkeys 
— the Nimrod early warning 
aircraft being the prime ex- 
ample — but also with a bit of 


nerve it could have been a big 
player in two of the growth 
industries of the 1990s: com- 
puter chips and . mobile 
phones. The announcement 
by the Defence Secretary, 
George Robertson, last week 
that he wants Britain to emu- 
late the US and get more civil- 
ian spin-cffe from its vast in- 
vestment in defence is a sad 
testament to decades of 
squandered opportunities. 

Mr Robertson is right to de- 
mand a more Interventionist 
approach; one theme ofBrum- 
mer and Cowe’s book is that 
industrial snccess is not 
linked to a pure free-market 
approach. On the contrary, 
the two great success stories 
of post-war manufacturing, 
defence and pharmaceuticals, 
have been the result of fla- 
grantly buy-British procure- 
ment policies from state-run 
monopolies — the Ministry of 
Defence and the NHS. 

Weinstock saw nothing 
wrong in this. He was not . a 
slavish devotee of : laissez- 
faire economics and his oppo- 
sition to privatisation, al- 
though partly driven by self- 
interest, also stemmed from 
the belief that the programme 
was a dead end. 

Despite the sell-offs the 
Conservatives failed to 
resolve what the govern- 
ment’s relationship with big 
business should be. For aft 
the freemarket rhetoric, min- 


isters from both parties order 
British tanka because they 
are British and scrap a Ger- 
man roof for t>i» AUQexminm 
Dome because it is German. 
Multi-national companies ex- 
pect — and receive — sweet- 
eners from the Government 
to set op plants in the UK. 

Britain has an industrial 
policy, but it is worse than 
useless because it is focused 
almost exclusively on the 
needs of big business, gives 
the Government less clout in 
the way industry is run than 
a fUnd manager at the Pru- 
dential and is devoid of strate- 
gic goals. 

In social policy. Labour is 
trying to develop a multi- 
agency approach, so that 
action to alleviate poverty on 
run-down estates is coordin- 
ated between departments. It 
recognises that the state has a 
role to play. 

Yet there is ho sense that 
the same intellectual rigour is 
being applied to manufactur- 
ing, to bring together owner- 
ship. regulation, education, 
research, procurement and 
macro-economic policy in 
pursuit of an overall strategy. 

When the US was under 
threat from Japan in the mid- 
1980s, programmes sponsored 
by the federal government, in- 
dividual states, business and 
labour organisations sought 
to provide subsidies to manu- 
facturers to reorganise pro- 


duction systems, improve use 
of hi-tech equipment and to 
develop networks fix- inter- 
change of ideas and best 
practice. 

There is no reason why the 
same should not apply here. 
Given the Government’s ro- 
bust stance on global wann- 
ing, Britain could become a 
world leader in environmen- 
tal technology, set to be one of 
the big money-spinners of the 
next 50 years. It won’t happen 
by chance and the Govern- 
ment should not hesitate to 
use its clout — including the 
use of “golden shares” — to 
bring about change. 

To some, any suggestion 
that the Government has a 
role to play smacks of “pick- 
ing winners". But the prob- 
lem, as the creation ctf the 
modern GEC in 1968 showed, 
was never picking winners 
but bailing out losers. And if 
industrialists should com- 
plain about undue interfer- 
es ice from. Whitehall, in .the 
free market, the Government 
can always turn eff the money 
tap. That should shut them up. 
Alox Brummer and Roger ■■ ■ 
Cowe 's book. Weinstock: The Life 
and Times of Britain 's Premier 
Industrialist, Is published by 
HarperCollins at £24 £9. To order 
eta discounted rate of £19.99. 
freephone 0500 800 1 02 or send a 
cheque payable to Guardian 
CuttvreShop, 250 Western 
Avenue, London W3 SEE 


Generals who are still fighting 
the last war - against inflation 


Debate 


Colin Hines 


S PARE a thought for Gor- 
don Brown, almost bur- 
ied alive by the ava- 
lanche of pre-J3udget sub 
missions. These special plead- 
ings arrive daily from social 
welfare groups, environmen- 
talists, business, the TUC and 
countless academics. They 
travel hopefully but are 
doomed because they miss 
two key factors, one a threat 
find one an opportunity. 

First, the Budget Is likely to 
rob the elderly Peter to pax 
for the education of BauL 
Adequate overall increases 
are ruled out, because Mr 
Brown is intent on shadowing 
the continental welfare curbs 
deemed necessary for the 
single currency. , .. . . 

Opportunity lies m the fact 
that this could be the last 
Budget premised on the mon- 
etarist gradgrinding of curb- 
ing inflation. Budgets after 

. this are far more likely to be 
desperate attempts at contrib- 
uting to reflating a sagging 
world economy. 

It really is depressing bow 
much smarter Alan Green- 
span and Robert Reich are 
than Mr Brown, Tony Blair 
and the UK’s supplicant army 
of single-issue lobbyists. The 

chairman of the Fede ^iJ 
Reserve and the former US 
Secretary of Labor bot h real; 
fee the scale of the threat 
posed by the coming world de- 


flation, whereas here the de- 
bate is over which begging 
bowl should catch how many 
crumbs from the New Labour 
feast of Euro-Lent. 

Mr Reich recently warned 
in the Financial Times of a 
grim global amalgam of an 
east Asia of toppling curren- 
cies and bank insolvency, ris- 
ing unemployment in Brazil 
and falling real wages 
throughout Latin America; 
stagnation and unemploy- 
ment in Europe; and the 
global importer of last resort, 
the US, rapidly approaching a 
limit to the capacity of Ameri- 
cans to take on more debt 

Political generals like 


Personal horror stories are 
assembled, percentage figures 
of GNP deployed here versus 
there bandied about 
All well tried, but alas these 
are not buttressed by the real- 
isation that their demands 
taken together could play a 
key role in building defenc es 
against the as yet barely dis- 
cerned deflationary tidal 
wave. These cutbacks need to 
be fought on the grounds that 
they are yet another signifi- 
cant contributor to the likely 
coming decline In purchasing 


power — an almost inevitable 
consequence of the global eco- 
nomic pneumonia looming 
should we catch Asian flu. 


Pressure group reactions to outmoded 
policies are hopelessly fractured 


Messrs Blair and Brown are 
both still fighting the last war 
— the one against inflation. 
They are still rallying around 
the Thatcherite colours of 
curbs on public expenditure 
»wri no more taxes for the 
rich- They are appeasing the 
business blitzkrieg by capitu- 
lating to central bankers and 
obeying policies made by en- 
nobled businessmen they 
have promoted into their own 
ranks. For their part, the crit- 
ics content themselves with 
skirmishes against this or 
that ancient strategy. 

Pressure group reactions to 
these outmoded policies are 
hopelessly fractured and par- 
tisan. The usual suspects 
make the usual responses. 


Yet, where in the oceans of 
UK coverage of welfare cuts 
has the European deflation- 
ary pn gine of the single cur- 
rency’s convergence criteria 
been fingered as a culprit? 
Those opposing the cuts need 
to have this broader view. 

The coming deflation will 
be a triple whammy for the 
present priorities of Labour. 
Their curbs an public expen- 
diture will hit the last 
remaining reasonably paid, 
labour-intensive sector, and 
so farther increase the prob- 
lem of declining demand. The 
fall in global demand via ris- 
ing unemployment is some- 
thing the UK will not escape 
from, and this in turn will 
blow tile fl a g ship welfare to 


work right out of the water. 

Finally, global deflation 
will result in a sharp fan in 
the returns to be made from 
the stock markets. At a 
stroke, the concept of per- 
sonal provision of private 
pensions becomes even more 
of a pipedream. It really is 
high time that the Govern- 
ment realised that expecting 
the returns from the likes of 
Asian shares to bail out our 
welfare system is about as 
passe as looking to Korean 
factories to help solve our em- 
ployment problems. 

What is to be done? Gener- 
als Blair and Brown must 
start fighting the coming war 
against deflation and set 
about increasing demand. A 
real leadership role in Europe 
would be to call for an imme- 
diate halt to the madness of 
the monetarist, demand 
threatening stogie currency. 

The next step fe to recog- 
nise that the basic cause of 
the Asian crisis is that too 
much global money has flown 
uncontrolled into the region. 

In Hang Kong, the FILTH — 
Fafled in London Try Hong 
Kong — have been replaced 
by the FARTS — Fired 
Abruptly -Reviewing Tropics. 
If Messrs Blair and Brown do 
not wake up to the coming de- 
flation, events will over- 
whelm t hem. Surely they do 
not want to be responsible for 
the unenviable epitaph. "New 
Labour. Old Farts"? 

Colin Hines is co-author of 
The New Protectionism 
(Etoihscan) and an associate 
of the International Forum 
on Globalisation. 
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Indicators 


TODAY — DIO: Central Banks 
meeting. r 
EUsEcOfin meeting. 

UK; Producer prices; Input ana 
output (Feb). 

UKs Industrie! production (Jan). 
TOMORROW — JPs Current ac- 
count {Q4J. 

WEDNESDAY — UKr Minutes Of 
February MPG meeting. 


T ourist rates - bank sells 


Thursday — use Retail sales 

(Feb). 

Ufa Import prices (Feb). 

US: Current account IQ4). 

FRIDAY — UKr Balance of pay- 
ments (04). 

UKi National accounts (04). 

Ufa Producer prices (Fab). ' 

Sourac HSBC UariMa LMtatL 


Australia 2L3S4 

Austria 2054 
Belgium SX22 
Canada 2-267 
Cypres 0955 
Denmaric 11.19 
Finland 8.948 
Franco 9 JE7 


Germany 2923 
Greece 463-52 
Hong Kong 1293 
India 6491 
Ireland 1-173 
Israel 599 
haly 2.891 


Malaysia 694 
Malta 0.635 
Netherlands 3975 
New Zealand 2.75 
Norway 12.15 
Portugal 298.68 
Saudi Arabia a 04 


Supplied Of WatWatt futftKfifts rapw, 


Singapore 293 
South Africa 791 
Spain 24597 
Sweden 1295 
SemerisniWti 
Turkey 367.340 
US 1.601 
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Export or die in UK pic’s intellectual vacuum 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


A PUNCH cartoon of 
/A many years ago fea- 
/ ltnred a nervous-look- 
ing subordinate summoned 
before his boss, who — visi- 
ble to the reader but not the 
subordinate — was conceal- 
ing a gun behind his back. 
The caption underneath 
read something along the 
tines o£ "Are you familiar 
with the expression ’export 
or die’, Perkins?” 

Today’s launch of the lat- 
est export promotion 


scheme — this one from the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry to shower prizes 
on small and medium-sized 
exporters — could not help 
but bring to mind the rat- 
fortunate Parkins. 

It is not simply, as dis- 
cussed elsewhere on this 
page, that exporters stran- 
gled by the strong pound 
might prefer something 
more substantial than DTI 
scout badges. It Is rather 
that the export drive Is tak- 
ing place within an intellec- 
tual, vacuum. Free-market 
theory declares that ex- 
ports are nothing special. 
In fact, were the rest of the 
world to dump everything 
this country needs on 


Dover beach free of charge, 
we would not need to ex- 
port a bean. 

Meanwhile, from another 
flank, green economists 
suggest that exports repre- 
sent exported unemploy- 
ment — not just not good, 
bat positively bad. 

Both views present ex- 
ports as merely . sales of 
goods outside the -home 
market As the advert has 
it, Heineken Export is the 
world’s favourite import 

Furthermore, Britain 
seems historically prone to 
the consumption of other 
people’s exports, from 
Swiss watches to Zimbab- 
wean roses. Older pubs 
often have "imported 


wines" etched on the 
frosted glass, and the Cus- 
toms service has never 
basked in the general good- 
will shown the police. 

Now it would be entirely 
possible to counter-attack, 
and build the case for ex- 
port-led growth. But that 
would ran the risk of accu- 
sations of “corporatism" 
and “trying yesterday’s 
failed remedies’’, so it is 
never done. Instead, there 
Is vague blather about 
“Britain’s success" and 
head-patting schemes such 
as that launched today. 

Nobody would bother to 
shoot the poor Perkins 
these days. They would just 
ignore him. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,217 


Set by Rufus 



Across 


1 Scholar regrettably rejected 
an Arab’s greeting (6) 

S People correspond, but not 
physically (8) 

9 Pushed toe boat out In 
Paris? (4,4) 

10 Do vwfl to take the shortcut® 

11 Courted lover? (2-10) 

18 Prepare tor take-off? (4) 


14 Stockmen here and there, 
perhaps (8) 

17 Discovered bad fake in 
Chinese pottery — what a 
relief! (8) 

18 Its bitter Peer with nothing 
In it (4) 

80 Bows and scrapes to obtain 

indications of approval (12) 
23 Awkward cases caught in a 
doorway?® 


21,210 

This weeks wiimars of a Gottis Bigteh 
Dictionary are Alson Thomas of 
Hariech, Gwynedd, bn Storey 0 * 
Sheffield. John DagSsh of Matlock, 
Derbyshire, G. W. Watson of 
Canterbuy Kant and Graham 
Longbottom of Radboum, Hsrtfend- 
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TT Stuck? Then can out eckatam line 
on 0891 338 238. Cfllta cost 50p 
per minute at ail times. Service sup- 
pfied by ATS 



24 Winter trip? (4.4) 

28 Intonation to fade away, in 
general (8) 

26 Rows of pictures (6) 

Down 


2 Experts break the case (4) 

3 Take choir in a new version 
of what may follow 
‘’Jerusalem'' (9) 

4 Lake contains sitvar in very 
small quantity (6) 

5 Celebrates moving on, 
takes him a gift (5.1 &£2) 

6 Grand occasion, of course 

( 8 ) 

7 Bffl free of bitterness? (5) 

8 Domestic breathing space? 


12 Ill-used vehicle (7,3) 

15 The principal's sound 
memorial (9) 

16 One interested in film can 
see it develop (0) 


19 Climbs and balances (6) 

21 Late entry by monarch 
causes great apprehension 
(5) 

22 Surrender toe church keys 
(4) 
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1 2 SPORTS NEWS 



Silent witness . . . Andy Caddick sends down a bouncer in front of the new stand being completed for the fifth Test in Bridgetown starting an Thursday photograph-. Rebecca naoen 



Sheffield Wednesday 2, Manchester United 0 

United put to flight in air 

Jeremy Alexander at Hillsborough sees the 
champions sufferfrom a Monaco hangover 


E urope is now the 
theatre of dreams, 
the Premiership 
merely insurance, 
and Manchester United 
paid a premium on their 
priorities at Hillsborough. 

Their midweek devotion 
to discipline in Monaco had 
taken its toll and Wednes- 
day seized on the obvious 
droop in energy and con- 
centration as a flag of con- 
venience towards securing 
their own mid-table status. 

Ron Atkinson, the last 
United manager to be 
shown the door 12 years 
ago, now owes them his 
second chance at Hillsbor- 
ough: the Owls' 6-1 defeat 
at Old Trafford propelled 
David Pleat from office in 
early November. Atkinson 


owed to ITV his chance of a 
first-hand view of United 
last week. The pandit noted 
how Monaco stopped them 
establishing a rhythm. All 
over the field Wednesday 
were first to the ball. 

With Graham Hyde sus- 
pended — 12 starts, eight 
bookings — the 6ft 2 in De- 
jan Stefanovic had a force- 
fill game in midfield, espe- 
cially in the air against 
shortish opponents. Andy 
Booth, returning to lead 
the attack, made David 
May look equally small. 
And Des Walker oppressed 
Andy Cole into anonymity 
with the sort of vigilance 
that used to make him Eng- 
land’s first-choice central 
defender. With the uncer- 
tain form or fitness of the 


five favoured at present — 
Adams, Campbell, Ferdi- 
nand, Pal lister and South- 
gate — Glenn Hoddle 
should not close bis mind to 
the old spider. 

An early exchange be- 
tween Booth, Benito Car- 
bone, on the right of mid- 
field to accommodate him, 
and Paolo Di Canio sug- 
gested the Yorkshireman 
was fluent in Italian. At 
times later in file match 
they looked Greek to him. 
But such was the will of all 
that the odd blip hardly 
mattered. 

United were all blips — 
ifs and buts from Butt and 
Scholes. Paul Scholes can 
seldom have been so way- 
ward In his shooting or 
Nicky Butt in his passing. If 
Ole Gunnar Solskjaer had 
buried David Beckham’s 
centre early on instead of 
allowing Kevin Pressman 
to save reflex! vely, it might 


have been different. There- 
after Beckham was mind- 
less in crossing as he was 
tireless in running. With- 
out precision United lacked 
propulsion. 

Alex Ferguson mattered 
about “two bad pitches in 
succession”. Monaco’s, 
built on a car park, had 
caused enough calf strains 
to alert the animal-rights 
people. At least it was 
short-stay. Hillsborough's, 
heavy from downpours, 
mi gh t have been laid on a 
marina, but it did not pre- 
vent Wednesday’s Italians, 
the most likely to resent its 
sapping effect, from ex- 
pressing their virtuosity 
and vision. 

Midway through the first 
half no one picked up Peter 
Atherton’s- run at a corner; 
Henning Berg was nearest 
as the captain headed in. 
Raimond Van der Gouw, 
given a rare outing in goal. 


survived precariously after 
half-time, saving at full 
stretch from Di Canio, then 
needing bar, post and goal- 
line defenders to keep the 
ball out in a pin-table 
skirmish. 

Di Canio, denied in that 
incident, scored the second 
with an overhead scissors 
kick in the 88th after Car- 
bone’s quick thin Id Tig free- 
klck by- the quick-thinking 
Carbone. Shortly the 
Wednesday bench held up 
Nos II and 19, suggesting 
11 minutes of injury-time 
and 19 of Fergie-tiine, that 
special allowance when 
United are behind. 

In fact Scott Oakes was 
replacing Di Canio — 
“cramp from celebrating”, 
said Atkinson — but, when 
May beaded a sitter over, 
the referee cut things short 
in the 96th minute. Not a 
trainer had been seen. , 

Ferguson was grudging 



pi Canio finish with flair 


in defeat. Infrequence 
makes it no more palatable. 
He would blame the tea- 
leaves if he threw a cup. 
But the cup he really wants 
is clear. 

With a European semi- 
final final be ckoning , “the 
Premiership has to be pri- 
ority two. With nine games 
to go we have the chance to 
catch up”. At present they 
are nine points clear. How 
the chasers would love 
such a chance. But Fergu- 
son counts fledglings not 
chickens. 



Jumping Joachim — but Aston Villa's scorer, challenged by Chelsea’s Michael Duberry. missed this time photograph: stbfan rousseau 

Chelsea 0 Aston Villa 1 

Villa send Vialli crashing to third defeat 


Trevor Haytett 


I N LEAGUE terms the man- 
agerial career of Gianluca 
Vialli is still waiting to take 
off. Chelsea are in the Coca- 
Cola Cup final and are over- 
whelming favourites to reach 
the Cup Winners' Cup semi- 
finals but in the Premiership 
they are knocking nobody 
over at the moment 
This latest defeat was a big 
disappointment which would 
have been all the harder to 
bear had Aston Villa carried 
out their threat to add goals 
to Julian Joachim’s low drive 


six minutes into the second 
half. Viam, a player yester- 
day as well as a manager, was 
Ear from bappy and he let it 
show. 

Ruud Gullit's successor — 
three league games, three de- 
feats. still no goals — - risked 
refereeing sanction in the 
first half when he disputed a 
throw-in and hurled the hall 
to the turf. Yet that petulance 
was excusable compared with 
his later actions when, after a 
touchline tussle with Lee 
Hendrie, he caught hold of the 
youngster’s ear and laid down 
Vialli' s Law in schoolmaster- 
ly fashion, rightly earning the 


yellow card. 

Vtalli’s frustration with his 
own team three days after 
their splendid triumph over 
Real Betis was understand- 
able even If the way it mani- 
fested itself was not 

Chelsea had too many play- 
ers off colour and, when so 
much possession falls to the 
likes of Frank Sinclair, 
Michael Duberry and Andy 
Myers, the chances of keeping 
it become a matter of 
speculation. 

With Dan Petrescu, Dennis 
Wise. Graeme Le Saux and 
Mark Hughes missing. Chel- 
sea did not achieve an awful 


lot and only when Gianfranco 
Zola came on to trouble Vil- 
la’s rearguard with his in- 
swinging corners and curling 
crosses did a dark west Lon- 
don afternoon brighten for 
the home side. 

That part of the Italian's 
game remains Intact; his abil- 
ity to take scoring chances 
still needs repair. A decent 
opportunity to gain a point 
Chelsea did not really deserve 
came his way with a minute 
remaining but wide went Zo- 
la's left-foot effort. 

A goal at that juncture 
would have served Villa right 
after they left their new man- 


ager John Gregory fearing he 
might be denied a second 
successive Premiership win. 
Joachim missed two other, 
easier chances, and an early 
header Tor Dwight Yorke 
drifted wide. The move pre- 
ceding Zola’s opening had 
stemmed from Hendrie 's nar- 
row failure to squeeze his 
shot in from the byline, allow- 
ing Sinclair to hoof the ball 
from the line. 

The goal which enabled the 
team who lost in Spain to 
overcome the side who won 
there last week followed Hen- 
drle's driving run Into the 

area and Mark Draper’s pass 


along the 18-yard line. Jo- 
achim, replacing the injured 
Stan Collymore, steadied him- 
self before sweeping home his 
fifth or the season but his first 
in a game he has started. 

Despite the promise offered 
early on by Tore Andre Flo’s 
Slow's clever backheel which 
gave Vialli a sight of goal It 
was not until late on that 
Chelsea seriously disturbed 
an organised Villa defence. 
Frank Leboeuf headed one 
Zola comer over the top and 
the nest one reached Duberry 
only for the central defender 
to lift his shot high into the 
stand. 


Southampton 2 Everton 1 


Liverpool 2, Bolton Wanderers 1 


Jones eyes Channel trip 


Russefl Thomas 


T HE tide is high at South- 
ampton and it is one that 
can carry an increasingly 
buoyant dub across the Chan- 
nel and into Europe. 

“Why not?" said Dave 
Jones, savouring a new oppor- 
tunity of the top half of the Pre- 
miership. Their manager's 
confidence is radiating well be- 
yond the languid Matt Le Tis- 


sier. Paid Jones, impressively 
keeping goal positively glows 
with it 

Again without Kevin Davies, 
reduced to a numerical disad- 
vantage for more than 30 min- 
utes and farther handicapped 
by a hobbling Le Tlssier, 
Southampton stiQ won. 

Everton were incapable of 
accepting opportunity. Don 
Hutchison's 37th-minute pen- 
alty, saved by Jones as he 
launched acrobatically to his 


right, was not the first or last 
Three other superb interven- 
tions reinforced the goal- 
keeper's reputation. 

Southampton have now ef- 
fectively achieved their first 
priority. Premiership safety. 

Everton, notably the inven- 
tive John Oster, largely per- 
formed well, which explained 
the manager's gloom. "This 
result,” he said, “is the biggest 
sickener for a long time.” His 
look mirrored his words. 


Reds’ switch does for Bolton 


Stephen Blortey 


«/*ET your plastic Liver- 

VI pool shields!” This 
street vendor’s cry outside 
Anfield seemed to encapsu- 
late the season for the Reds. 

Rarely has there been an 
FA Cup quarterfinal week- 
end In the past 30 years when 
Liverpool were not Involved 
and were also devoid of 
Championship aspirations. 
Plastic shields have replaced 
arrows of desire. 


Bolton tried to force a smile 
but left knowing their stay in 
the Premiership will, more 
than likely, once again be 
short-lived. They are not an 
especially bad side and far 
much of the first half, having 
taken a seventh-minute lead 
with a quite stunning goal 
from Alan Thompson, they 
exposed all of Liverpool’s 
deficiencies. 

Nathan Blake's pace was a 
constant problem for file un- 
easy central defensive pair of 
Steve Harkness and Dominic 


Matteo, although the Welsh- 
man received scant support 
from Dean Holdsworth. Bid- 
ton need the latter to start 
scoring immediately. 

It was not until Steve 
McManaman changed flanks 
and gears that Bolton came 
under pressure. Neil Cox had 
sauntered through the majority 
of the first half against Oyvind 
Leonbardsen. Once McMana- 
man began to run at Cox, and 
outpace him, Liverpool’s con- 
fidence grew as their oppo- 
nents' diminished. 


The QMjwiian Monday Marc hjl^ 

Cricket 

Tour match 

Barbados v England XI 

Holder holds 
up England 
batting test 


Vic Marks in Bridgetown 



IKE ATHERTON 
got it right in 
choosing the Wan- 
— _ __ derers CC ground 
to do his own practising 
the fifth Test which will start 
down the road here at the 
Ke nsing ton Oval on Thurs- 
day. So far he has had two 
sessions against qualttJ 
bowlers on a blameless sur- 
face, which is more than can 
be said for his fellow tourists. 

True, the wicket at the Ken- 
sington Oval, two away from 
the Test strip, is also ideal for 
recovering lost form in a com- 
petitive (welL fairly) environ- 
ment. But far 4*i sessions 
England’s batsmen, all des- 
perate to have a knock on this 
rare Caribbean pitch, had to 
wait. For this is a strange sur- 
face: the ball lands and then, 
glory be, it continues to head 
in tile same direction at a pre- 
dictable height. 

Barbados batted on and on 
until they had 472 for six on 
the board, and England’s hap- 
less attack never threatened 
to dismiss them. The onlj’ 
wicket to fell yesterday morn- 
ing was inevitably a run-out 
Roland Holder was surprised 
by the speed of Chris Silver- 
wood’s throw from short 
third man after he had added 
43 to his overnight 115. 

In two innings against the 
tourists Holder has batted for 
823 minutes for 341 runs. 
Sod’s Law should dictate that 
he will be picked for the Test 
match and get a first-bailer. 
However, or those batsmen as- 
piring to a call-up be is easily 
the most composed. 

Mind you. every Barbados 
batsman who came to the 
wicket looked a Test candi- 
date. so freely did the runs 
flow. To say Andy Caddick 
■was the most likely wicket- 
taker should not suggest that 
he was fizzing the ball fre- 
quently past the outside edge. 

The other England bowlers 
were, at best, innocuous. Ash- 
ley Cowan has a run-up 
shorter than Adam Hoi- 
lioake's and now seems to 
bowl at the same slow pace as 
the Surrey man but with less 
optimism. He looked resigned 
to remaining wicket-less on 
this tour. Silverwood. ham- 
pered by a dodgy elbow, was 
used sparingly and Robert 
Croft was reduced to a role of 
bowling only because some- 
one has to. 


mated spell after luncfr He 
remonstrated .so angnl> when 
he was called for a wide by 
the umpire Dalton Ho lder 
that it was not suxpnsmg 

when a very 

Ibw against Rickie Hoyte was 
rejLSdthre balls later. Um- 
pires are human. 

Maybe Hoyte, a grandson of 
Everton Weekes. was ruffled 
bv Caddick's yells of angui^ 
because he soon drilled the 
ball to Cowan at mid-off after 
scoring an accomplished 60. 
This was the only other Bar- 
bados wicket to felL but be- 
fore the declaration there was 
a highlv entertaining partner- 
ship of ‘45 between Terry Rol- 
lock and Ottis Gibson. 

Rollock. who serves break- 
fast cheerfully at our hotel 
when not engaged by Barba- 
dos, batted with a cap rather 
than a helmet. He was duly 
bounced by Caddick and he 
pulled these “buffet” balls 
equally cheerfully. He also 
clubbed Croft for a big six to 
mid-wicket though this was a 
puny stroke compared with 
Gibson’s two sixes, one of 
which was more likely to 
threaten the safety of Ather- 
ton down the road. 

For a while dark rumours 
circulated that Barbados 
were never going to declare, 
so the acting captain Nasser 
Hussain was mighty relieved 
when the fun was ended in 
mid-afternoon. 

England's batsmen — ex- 
cept Atherton — will only 
have one knock during this 
match. T as it was some con- 
solation that Alec Stewart 
and Mark Butcher began the 
English innings with fluent 
' iv of their own. 


*P A Wallace c Cron b Caddck 08 

S L Campbell - Russell D Silwenwood 31 
AFG Grunin c Hussain o Cadd>ck .. 31 

R I C Holder run out .... ... IBS 

F L Rmier c Ramprakasn D Cron .. 00 
rR L Hoyte c Cowan 0 CsOdi-J- .... 04. 

T Rollock rvoi out ..._ 30 

O □ Gibs an run out _ . 34 

Extras Kb5.wl.nb22l ..-28 

Tola! nor t dec. 130 overs *73 

FM of wlckata: 47. im. 134. 257. -101 
427. 

DU not tab P Col line. M Blnorcve WE 
Reid 

BowSnsn Caddie* 30-3- 1 19-3: Cowan 
siwerwood 16-2-71-1. Crci! 
42-10-1 li- 1 ; Holhsake 12-l-S>-C. Rair- 
orsfasn 9-3-33-0. 

ENGLAND 


A J Stewart not our 32 

M A Butcher not out - 40 

Extras <lb9. nbTl IS 

Total (lor 0. 10 overs. 117 

To Mi *N Hussain. G P Thorpe M r 
R amprakasn. A J Hollloake. fR C Russell. 
R D B Cron. A R Caddick. A P Cowan. C E 
WSItverwood. 
a 

M Jones and D Haider. 


South Africa v Pakistan 

Third Test, third day 

De Villiers takes 
ride on the swing 


Paul Weaver 
in Port Elizabeth 


. is a cynical ad- 
age which says cricket 
- teams from Pakistan 
are the least predictable in 
the world, or the most pre- 
dictable if you know the 
right bookmaker. 

Terribly unfair, of 
course. But their batting 
here yesterday showed how 
faird they find it to add con- 
sistency to their undoubted 
talent. Having had South 
Africa in disarray at 122 
for five on the ope ning day 
they were yesterday \ n - 
debted to their last- wicket 
pair for ushering them ner- 
vously past the follow-on. 

The tourists needed a 
mere 94; they were all out 
Their position is 
«tUl dire. At the end of the 
third day South Africa are 
281 runs ahead with eight 
wickets in hand and the St 
George’s Park pitch is 
showing signs of a low 
bounce. 

Pakistan were unlucky 
On the first day they had 
bowled superbly in condi- 
tions ideal for batting. Yes- 

toSiSlLP*? appeared 

to have greened up” under 
the covers during Satur- 
day s wash-out. The low 
cloud cover also brought so 
much assistance to the 

?.Y ay Of Fanjp Vil- 

Uers that he returned his 

K- The previous day he had 

fort Sf* bSg hand 
forarennmuttt watch. 

Pakistan made a good 

start to the day when South 

were bundled out for 

293. adding oniy ^ run 

^P^e^Waqar YouS 

But Pakistan's battine 
never recuperated 
burst of four wickets for five 
rans in 13 deliveries fw™ 
Alton Donald. 
jtounir Soiaii, Ija2 
Ifiret ball) am InzamaaT™ 


Haq were all his. Then 
Villiers did the rest W1 
he dismissed Waqar a 
Shoaib Akhtar with snee 
sive balls, Pakisan were 
for nine and only some L 
clumping from Wasim / 
ram saw them to three I 
ures. At the close South , 
rica were 94 for two. 

After play, the South j 
nca captain Hansie Croi 
denied allegations of r 
ism directed at his team 
Durban. Two players, Di 
aid and Jacques Kallis, fa 
been abased by an Asi 
spectator who then i 
mined an offer to disci 
the matter, Cronje said. 
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So near bat so far . . . Ireland’s captain Keith Wood heads towards the line bnt is denied by the wing Xavier Garbajosa’s tackle at the Stade de France 

France 18 Ireland 16 

Emerald Isle regains its lustre 


Robert Armstrong on how a new coach 
gave Ireland new hope with a remarkable 
display In Paris that confounded the critics 


I RELAND, beaten but far 
from humbled, struck an 
important blow for the 
credibility of the Five 
Nations Championship with 
tbeir most impressive perfor- 
mance against the French 
since their 15-15 draw in Dub- 
lin 13 years ago. 

Those Jeremiahs who claim 
that the oldest international 
tournament has lost its edge be- 


Results 


RUGBY UNION 

FIVE NATIONS CHAMPIONSHIP 



18 Ir eland 

16 

Wales 

19 Scotland 

13 

ALLIES DUNBAR 

PiimfcirehlpOw 


Fiarieouins 

41 Richmond 


Leicester 

lb HcuTtiampion 

15 

Bristol 

16 Bate 

22 

Saraces 

33 Wasps 

27 


P W D L F 

A Pta 



1 3SO 228 S3 
0 365 181 
3 366 242 18 
* 356 270 IT 

7 294 252 13 

8 286 31® 13 
0 341 401 12 
7 370 349 1 

9 312 305 lO 
t 27< 348 

0 11 224 430 
0 13 254 510 


PramhraUp Two 

Blactihaaui 13 Bernard 


Coventry 

Exelen 
Wane * reW 
Lari scooted 


CewsHtry 

Waterloo 


41 Waterloo 
8 RoWartJam 

20 Orrell 

31 W Hartlepool 
P W D 
16 16 0 
17 11 
17 10 0 
17 If 0 
16 10 0 
17 9 

17 3 0 

18 8 0 


0 592 239 32 

5 425 325 23 
7 435 314 *0 

414 323 20 

6 413 328 20 

7 338 418 1* 
B 430 382 18 

8 331 331 16 

17 0 0 11 383 441 12 
17 5 0 12 2S6 417 10 
17 4 0 13 298 411 8 

16 > 0 IS 201 559 

JSMSOH national lcaoue 


Leeds 

Worley 

Hatlingdam 

Reading 

RuflBy 

Worcester 


Ronlyn 9* 


U»i 


44 London Welsh 
28 Ha/rogaie 
22 Wiwrledale 
7 Rossly" Ph 
22 OOay 
41 NewPury 
P W O L F 

0 2 844 271 40 

1 3 893 343 37 
1 4 057 383 33 

0 4 57b 326 3* 

1 a 523 411 23 
0 11 425 500 

_ 1 11 351 536 1 0 
9 0 12 471 542 18 

8 1 11 341 432 1 7 

6 3 12 379 535 1 8 

7 i 13 3*0 668 IS 

4 1 18 417 551 9 

4 0 17 394 438 8 


22 20 
22 18 
21 16 
20 16 
20 11 
22 11 
21 9 
21 


3 0 IB 272 741 8 


TWot North 

Aspairia 
Birmlngnarn/S 
Kendal 
Sandal 
Walsall 


37 Lichfield 
18 Preston GH 
27 Manchester 
31 Wlnnlngton PL 
4fi SodflleyPL 
Nuneaton v Hlncfciey: 
Sheffield* Stourbridge. 


Barking 19 EBh i 8r 

Camberisy * Bndgwawr 

Havant 23 amon 

Henley 19 Cheltenham 

IMPoHcs » WteBon^Mare 

Plymouth 3* Redruth 

Tabard 9 North welsham 

AIB WUXI Ei Second 

Skerries 9 Sunday* Well lM. 

CLUB: Cambridge Umv 9 * Karo" 
UnJy 22. 

SUPER 15b WaikMfi KOuaansWod 
26: CoaatfU 32 Waateni it- 


rugby league 


NATIONAL COKPEimCe LEAGUE 


i Astern v SoddlBwOrth: 
Egremont * Heworth- 


6 sklriaugh 
50 Keighley 
20 WafceAeJd 
24 FeaSheraumB 
14 Hull KR 

... 32 Huiwtel 

siniriONbba: London SWWOEo- 
ties 34: York Acorn 22 Dewsbvry Moor 16 


Snaw Croat 

Dewsbury 

Leigh 

Rochdale 

Whitehaven 

WKJnes 


cause of a lack of serious com- 
petition for France and Eng- 
land will have to take account 
of this high-calibre contest 
which put the Irish within tan- 
talising sight of a first victory' 
in Paris for 26 years. 

True, the lacklustre Trico- 
lores did ultimately scrape 
home with a short-range try 
from a drive maul by -their 
captain Raphael Ibanez, but 


i Croafleute v New Ears- 
wide Feateerewne Ante t v S'Odal: Oven- 
den v Normamon. 

0-18 INTERNATIONAL: Q0 20 

Franca 21 

FRIENDLY MATCH: 

Oldham v London. 
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QATAR MASTERS (Doha): 


(GB/lro unless slated): 
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PSjofcmd (Swei 
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ISAl 
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278 

P Qvirtc! (SwIO 

277 

RW« 

Ol 

Ml Jotaougn ISwel 

278 

J Townsend (US) 

M A Jimenez <Sp> 

A Porshrand iSwel 
S O tr u eer (Gan 

279 

P Hantaghn 
A Cabrera (Argl 
J H OUnhd (Spi 


ACtejkalGen 
M Bom 
lOodniU 

L W est wood 

DHowoE 

FHsCMm 


Dl 

FRon (Sol 

pHttehea 

HDavta 

mi 

P EaJes 
pBroodharat 
J Van do VeMo (Fr) 


C BMrini ISAl 
MPTboollGar) 

El 

S Ballesteros (Sp) 
DOOford 


iSwe) 

I Sure) 

(Spa i 

P Walton 
M A Marita (Sp) 

S TEmfD0 (Dan] 

D Cooper 
MJonzoo(Swe) 

284 

(Zlrnj 

PLawrie 

K Wook-Soon (Kart 
D Chopra ISwei 
STanaiM 

t&wev 


70666769 
6964 68 71 


70 72 66 S6 
89 75 64 86 
7268 66 68 

696671 70 

89 70 70 
7367 6968 
72 7u 67 68 
72656971 

8968 74 87 
7267 69 70 

67 69 73 70 
72 66 88 70 

74 70 67 

71 706969 

71 69 69 70 

69 7068 72 

72 7169 68 

70 7368 89 

68 71 69 71 
T3 70 66 71 
73656973 
7089 68 73 

73 7 ! 70 07 

71 72 69 80 
•72 72 88 69 

75 69 67 70 
6969 7271 
71 71 SB 71 
73 67 69 72 

73 70 66 T* 

71 70 71 70 

70 70 72 70 

68 «S 73 71 

72 70 68 72 

69 71 67 75 

71 71 71 TO 

74 69 70 70 

72 71 70 70 
7187 7372 

70 70 71 72 
70687273 
60 71 70 73 
74 67 6874 

73 71 70 70 
7172 70 71 
72 71 E9 72 

71 ea 7? 7* 

72 71 68 T3 
73706873 
727266 74 


DORAL-RYDSR OPEN (Miami): 

(US unless 


71 66 TO 

706871 

727068 
68 71 71 

70 69 71 

7170 70 
68 7172 
7168 72 
7167 73 

71 PS 74 

t1®7* 
73 67 72 
716873 
TOtS 73 

7762 73 

7266 74 

216 N Fa 1 00 72 70 74. 219 S 
Lyia 71 74 74 


eretedr 

207 

HBrocffey 

209 

s»* 

210 

BKtaffsto 
M Brisk* 

T Woods 

211 

PH Morgan III 


BTwajr 
V Stag* (Fill 



JSWdn 


RHoyd 

Hasten 

telk 

SHMA 


»«w* 

S Canton (US) 


HI 

J Ki n g st on 


Ireland played a brand of ex- 
citing counter-attacking 
rugby that was streets ahead 
of what the much hyped Eng- 
land team had to offer at the 
Stade de France a month ago. 

Warren Garland, the Dewly 
appointed coach, has injected 
a powerful dose of self-confi- 
dence into a squad who look 
in good physical shape as a 
result of the conscientious 
work put in by his predeces- 
sor Brian Ashton. 

The Irish have also found 
two players of genuine inter- 
national quality who possess 
the skills to kick-start next 
year’s World Cup campaign, j 


SOUTH ArtBCAN PLAYERS’ 
CHAMPIONSHIP! | Johannesburg): 


87 69 8871 

71 6# 71 87 
74 66 71 

60 71 72 S7 
73 89 70 87 

72 72 88 87 

73 67 71 
7268 7) 88 
73 8969 

72 72 67 

87 7075 89 
7266 7271 
(B 71 7071 

756868 89 

73 7568 88 

74 67 74 97 
67 70 76 89 
66 74 71 72 


7271 72 68 

71 69 74 70 
7070 71 73 

73 71 72 72 

75 68 7273 

76 69 75 88 

727172 74 

71 70 78 73 
76 74 87 73 

69 72 77 72 

89 75 74 73 
71 79 72 69 

76 7372 70 

77 71 73 71 

70 75 74 73 
73 72 73 74 

71 74 7572 
73 7873 70 
73 7275 72 
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JSota |Spl 
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M Sotoaaboro (twj 
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(Nor) 
tea (F ri 

BToSorfa |Fr| 

C HonoB [Sctei 


TENNIS 


ATP ROTTERDAM TOURNAMENT: 

■fa J SUawW (Nett) bi T Janonason 
|Sae) 7-66-2 

ATP TOURNAMENT | Arizonei. 

M lb i Mr AA |M« M |USl Dl T H 308 
IG «?rj 6-2 6-1: 4 Stettaabarg (Aus) W 
S Scnaiken (Nottn 6-3 6-3. 

einarr cup stta tour (i iteai) 

¥»ette. Cafalomtar TTnAroanOsS Tested 
|Fr8) » M Some (Sp) 6-1 6-1. D van 
Room | Bel) b! C MOrarlu (US) 6-1 6-3: M 
Babel (Gen 01 B SenuiB-MeCartt, 

(Nettil 6-7 6-3 7-6, A MMsr (US) bl S 
Taylor i US) 6-1 6-1. M Alexandra 
Vanto (Urn* bl K Kune* (Aus) 6-3 6-4; T 
Snydor (US) OIL Osusrleh (US) 7-5 
6-0. Second round: S Graf (Get) bl T 
Tanasugarn {Tnan 6-4 (-0: M IBngto 
iSvntz) U S P1OUJW8HI (Fri 6-26-1: 1 Spir- 
loa iRom) W L Fang |Ctiina) 7-5 6-2 


ALPINE SKIING 


WORLD CUP iKyinjBd. Nor|: Man's 
w-C: 1 H Kneuss (Aul) imin 3a80eec; 
2 P Jaaibyn (Swa) 1 31.20: 3 D CucAe 
(Fri 1.31.25; 4 J StroW (Autl 1 J139; 6 P 
Runggaldlpr (II) 1.31,48: 6 W Paiotb- 
onor (8 l 1.3157. LonJng stonrin gr 1 H 
Mate t Ami i.&aptt; 2 A Scbittardr 
(Aul) 1.054; 3 S fitteharrer |Au1| 908: 4 K 
A AamocH (Nori 790: 5 H Kmuss lAuiJ 
TaS. Sopar-C ttoiMngr 1 Malar 4QQ: % 
Knauss 256: 3 Ebemarrer 2T0: 4 P 
Jaerbyn (Snei 1S6: S Schiflerer 18£. 
NaHons Cup steadings 1 Austria 
12 569: 2 Germany 5.756: 3 Italy 5.720 4 
Svlaarlano 12£&. 5 France 4.346. 


ATHLETICS 


IMTEKNATOHAl. INDOOR MEET 

lUooOash. Japan): Item Sons K Sueoio- 
Tbomcwn (USl 6.53se: aoomsfi 
Gr,(nn (US) 21.256ec 400 bb D Mills (US) 
46.1 15ec BOOaK J Aeftcn (Uq) imta 


Conor McGuinness. the Con- 
nacht scrum- half, showed be 
is every inch the modern op- 
portunistic playmaker in bis 
third game for his country, 
and Andy Ward, a New Zea- 
land-born flanker from third 
division Ballinahinch, had an 
astonishing debut, repeatedly 
sandbagging his back-row op- 
ponents with big hits. 

The Irish were bitterly dis- 
appointed to have blown their 
chance seven minutes from 
the end. having taken the 
game to the French for much 
of the afternoon. 

For their part, the French 
wore the bemused look of 


48-SOBee. 60m bortSeai A Dem (US) 
7-55sec Pol* vault! T Barttwl l Nor) 5.70m 
IVMiJ teFi 1 F Agyepong (GBi 
18 27m. 2 J EdwsniB (G01 16 22 Shot pu 
J Godina I US) 21.77m. Waewn^ 

SOwM Jon«(US|6«oac KOObbsC 
Sterrup I Bah) 23S4MC. 400m F 
Ogunkoya INig) 51 72 mc »OOn*T Hodg 
lunyon (NZ| 2mm i.70s«c. SOm hur- 
dw C DtOioy |U5) T.07 Wgh^mqaV 
Slyopina IUUJ lJ2m. LwgJadpC 
AjurtwH 6.78m. Shot pm M sun Leo (S 
Kor) 17.56m. 

B8DOOR MEST (Smdvtflngni, Gert: 

Moat SOm 1 T Mcmigamary (US) 6-55 sbc; 

2 J Gaidanar (GBI 858 SOOmeH 

Clay i US) 20.68eec. BOOae I Komar (Esi| 

1 47.18. 1 SOOra: Tamu (Ken) 3.3738 
3D oont J MayocL IGB) 7 50. 10. 60m 
hanSte M Creor (US) 7JB. High 
>mp:CLNTaneoV6 (Can) 224m. Polo 
Vtedti S Honnlg (US) 5 73m. Trtpto 
Junm V Oaoaada (Cub) 17 43m. Womn 
GOnc C Oparo (M0| 7.i«eec 200m 

3 Goncharenko (Bub) 22.WSOC9. BOObe L 
Vrlesae (Surj 2mln 0Q63s«c.. 

1 SOOm: T Ktesl (Aul) 4 09.58. 2000m G 
Saabo fRom] 5.3053 (World Record). 
Mgh|wapi M tegar |Rom) 1.92m Pate 
wudt; S Dragila (USl 4.48m I wot Id 
r oil- 


men who have recently re- 
ceived news of a stay of execu- 
tion. Their coach Jean-Claude 
Skrela acknowledged that 
France's old tendency to blow 
hot and cold had surfaced 
again: although his players 
bad done enough to stay on 
course for a second succes- 
sive Grand Slam, they now 
realised they could take noth- 
ing for granted, neither their 
next opponents (Wales at 
Wembley on April 5) nor their 
ability to impose the control 
that had disposed of England 
and Scotland. 

Ki te Bornal-Salios. 


Ibanez. Cmvaralon; Lamalson 
r u n I HBK Lamalson 2. Irateudi Try, 
HlcUe Coavcrvfcm Elwooa 

El wood 3. 

FRANCE, Sadoaray (Colamlcrsi 
Sa roa t Mw (Pau). Lanalsaa (Brlve) 
O tea iBourgolnj. Oartnioos (ToirtouLBl 
Ca«talgn*4a (Coalres). 

(Brtve): CaSfano (Toulon se). Ibmar (Da*, 
cnpll. Toonuira (Toulouse: ? 
Beziers. C-Sminj, Bronzal iBAglee 
Bordeaux). Petous (To u louse; Ctoda. Pau. 
71). M 1 U vrai nu i d (Perpignan: 

Agan, 54). Maipia (Brlve). T ‘ 
■Perpignan). 

IRELAND! O'Shea (London Irish): 
—Mu (Saraconoi. H wkrw i (Wasps I 
■Oegg* (Brlsloll HlcUe (Bl Mary s) 
Bate (Galwegiane). McOnhiiuuas (Si 
Marys College). Corrigan IGreyssones), 
Wood (Harlequins, capi). P WaRaee 
(SarfiCBDBI. Johna I Saracens). ORCoBg 
(London Irish). Corker* (Bristol). 
(Balllnahlnchl. Coatelle (St Mary's 
College). 

J Fleming I Scotland). 


BADMINTON 


(Borfange. Swa) 

[Chins) Dl Gang 
Cltei I China) 18-14 15-2 DmMiii C 
WRaja/T to m-swa n (Indol t>l Ming Yang- 
fJun Zhang (China) 15-3 15-fi 
Women: Km Ji-hyon |S Kor) bl Znichao 
Gong IChinaj 12-10 11-8. Domteo: 

Jang Hye ook/Ra K yuu u ii n is Kor) w 
Zhong Uu/Nanyan Huang (Ciunat 
J5-U 15-9 


BASKETBALL 


BUDWElset LBAOUEi Leicester 97 
Derby 88. WaPord 83 Newcastle 1 17. Man- 
cheater 95 Worming 57 


in GuiUtord 80 Coventry 76r Mid Sus- 
sex 97 Tcessloe 107. Oxford 82 Wasi- 
ndnstor 5T; ply mourn 88 Stevenage 83. 
Woman Ipswich 42 Birmlngnam 72: 

NW London 70 Spenhome 79. Northamp- 
ton 57 Rhondda 58; NotUngham 54 
ShetOeld 84. Thames Valley 71 Leicester 
70 

At Miami 84 Dallas 88, Utah 110 
Milwaukee 92: Houston 106 Phoenix 89: 
Boston 108 Washington 98. Atlanta 
115 Denver 94. Charlotte 104 Seattle 88. 
Utah )22 New Jereqv 115. Or- 
lando si CJeretano 89 (oil. pnilaoaiptilo 80 
New York 71. Minnesota 113 Toronto 
91 . Sacramento 98 Vancouver 95 Indiana 
101 Golden Slate 87. Los Angeles 
Lakers 91 San Antonio 84. 


BOXING 


C TITLE BOUT (MezlCO Crtyl: 

. or i ightursIgM: Julio Cesar Chavez 
I Max) drew with Miguel Angel Gonza- 
(eziMuj. 


CHESS 


LENARES GRANDMASTER (Spain)- 
od Hi P SvUler (Ru«) 1 V Topalov 
(Bull 0: A Sfllrov (Spl 1 V Kramnik 
iRusi ft G Kasparov IP us) X V Ivanchuk 
(UKr) ft V An and (irtfl Dye. Round 12: 
Topalov £ Kasparov ft Kramnik 1 Svldler 
ft Ivanchuk 0 An and i; Sharov bye. 

dors: Shew 6XJ70: Anand 5710: Ka- 
sparov. Kramnik 5S/1Q. 

IlSth VARSITY MATCH (London)- 
Oxford 5 Cambridge 3 (□ Kumar an t. M 
Ferguson 0; J Rowson l.B Kelly 0:B 
Tonkov 0. H Hunt 1J. Sarica su neet Cam- 
bridge 50. OrtonJ 49. drawn IT 


CROSSCOUNTRY 


IAAF WORLD CHALLENGE ($an V)l- 
loreOiana. ir- M em iikm: 1 P Tergal 
(Ken) 34mm 37sec, 2 H Ramaala |SA) 
34.42 3 U Bed (Keoj 34.45; 4 A Chlmu- 
koko fZim) 3456' 8 □ Tad esse (Em I 
3SJI7. 0 R Slefko (Slovak) 35 16 Stand- 
Ibbm 1 Tergal BErpts. 2T NvarBU 
(Ken) 85. 3 Cnlmukoko 73 Woman: 
»1M Denboba (Edil 17mm 
23s sc. 2 B Adere (Eth) 17 a L Krplogar 


(Ken; 7 7 JR 4 A weyermann iSwttz) 

17 45; 3 I Mlkliartko (Gerl 17.49. 9 J Chep- 
chumoa (Ken) 18.02 ttendtegn 1 
Denboba 83pts; 2 S Chepkumel (Ken) 80. 
J S Bareosto (Ken) 72 
REPRESENTATIVE MATCH (Hat- 
ton): Man . I tems 1 J Pugsley (Eng) 
30mln 22 zee. s A Mussett (Eng) 31 .11 : 

3D Smith i Eng) 31.17. Teams 1 England 
ftlpto: 2 Cornbmeo Services 60 3 
CnHI Service HO: 4 Combined Services B 
127. Wom a n . 6km: 1 E DoubelJ (Eng) 
19.24; * A T as well |Engi 19.29: 3 M Ross 
(Engl 19.32. Teona England 10. 


CRICKET 


FOURTH ONE-DAY INTERNA- 
TIONAL lAucUand) New Zeeland 231-9 
(N Affile 62. C Harris 54no- Strang 
3-441. Zimbabwe 229-P iG Flower 65' Vet- 
ton 3-29). M7 won tov two runs and 
series 4-i. 

TOUR MATCH (Jonarmesburg. 
second day 0* throe)- Gauteng 296-7 dec 
and 23-2. Sri Lanka 242-8 dec. 


CYCUNG 


TOUR OF MURCIA! FteM atoge 

1 13km time trial): 1 A Ell) ill) Casino !5mm 
30sec: 3 T Tauler (Sp) Ros Mary ai 
isec. 8 M Maun (Spj ONCE same time. 4 
U Pechel (Gar) Estepona 6. 5 A Gar- 
mendlalSpi Sanean iv« vCall iFrlCa- 
lino 15: 7 J V Garcia ISpi Banesro IB. 
BJC Taboas (Sp) Flecer 17; » A Leznlbar- 
nrtta lSp( ONCE 17: to I Gonzalez 
(Sp) Euckadl 18. RlnM nwraR atendlnga: 
1 Elll 16hr 35mln 3sec: S A VI no- 
te urov (Kazi Casino at 4 Isec. 3 U Part tarn 
(it) Marcwone sc 4 r Gonzalez (Spj 
Euskadi 1.16; 5 Mauri 1.25. 


HOCKEY 


FOURTH TEST (Karachi): Pakistan D 
Indie 2. (series level 2-2) 

SULTAN AZkAN SHAH CUP (Ipoh). 
Ftook Germany l Ausuaiio 1 1 Australia 
won 10-9 pens). 3rd/4tte S Korea I 
NZ 0. Bte/3 the Erigtand 3 Malaysia I. 
NATIONAL LEAOUEI Final DMatant 
BoumvilVea B'ueharts V. Bromley 2 
Chelrmiord ft. Havam 4 Hull 1 . feta 0 
Srooldands 6. Loughboro Stu 3 Firebrands 
2: Oriord H 0 Hampsread 6: Drier d U * 
Indian Gym 3: Si Aloans 4 Harieston M 2. 
ShenieW 2 Gloa C 1. S*rrbfton 2 Lewes 
2. Warrington 2 Stourpon i; Havant 1 Si Al- 
bans? 

P W D L F A Pta 

■oktendb 19 16 1 2 53 22 49 

iwRl 19 15 3 1 84 24 48 
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61 

52 

61 

44 

50 

57 

44 

49 

38 

38 

35 

37 

35 

31 

37 


26 42 
30 38 
23 34 

44 33 

45 31 
42 30 
57 30 
44 ZB 

47 27 

38 2C 

39 25 
44 31 

48 19 
52 19 
61 18 
SS IB 


Ruebarte.. 


19 4 3 12 33 52 IS 


OtoeCCtg 
Oxford KawVa.. 


2 U 

3 13 


50 14 

C4 14 
69 11 


Werrtogton 19 3 3 14 34 

AlWUMATOtEn^ 

land U-18 4 Guldtord 7. 

CUIBt Cannock 2 DonUSier 5 
SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Invorielth 3 
Oydeadale Z KBShinne i Gortonians V. 
Stopp6 1 Grange 3; Wstsontans 1 
Westemfl StemRwgm 1 Western 33: 2 
Grange 31: 3 Gordantans 26 
WOMEN'S NATIONAL LEAGUE: 
Premier Untotem Slough 5 Onon 1: Don- 
caster 2 Ciinon i: ipswicn 4 Sunon c 
ft Olton 0 Hlghtown 1. Trt7|ani 3 Sloogn 3 
(Troians relegated) 
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IpMtaft 

13 
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31 
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13 
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13 
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17 

Mtaa 

13 
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21 
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17 
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13 
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11 

PowcooWr - 

13 

2 

4 
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18 

37 

io 

Trotom .. . 

13 

1 

3 
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Bed an e 2 Wimbledon O. Brad- 
lord 2 Loughboro S Z Crvumstord 2 Brack- 
nail ft Leicester 4 Canterbury 0 
8*"* no* 1 Leicester 34; 2 Chelmstord 
29. 3 Canterbury 25. Sweonds Al- 
OfidgB 3 W wmey 1. BluehBrts 0 O Loughv- 
onlans 7: Payrnon 0 Ealing 1. Slier- 
wc-id 1 Woking 1. Di nrlhign « Aldridge 
31: S LougMonlans 28: 3 Woking 26. 


Camus C 2 Worksop ft Harrow 0 
Deeside R 3; Lansdown 2 Sovenoaks 
1. Lrlllngton 1 Maidenhead & Lincoln Imps 
1 n &tart& 5; Reading 1 Boumemoutti 
ft Shedietd 2 Dulwich ft Wlnnlngvm Pk 1 
Havam i (2-3 pens) 

WELSH WOMOPS NATIONAL 
LEAGUE: Fteal aeitaB Newport 4 Cardiff 
Am 4; Newtown 3 UWtC ft Paiwth i 
Swereea 6: Pontypridd OCohvyn Bay 1. 
FtotH nTnmWi p a- 1 Swansea 28: 2 
Newtown 2): 3 Carditt Alh 17. (Pontypridd 
relegated I 

WELSH WOMEMV CUPi Quarter- 
Hmb: CardiH Alh 2 UWJC 1; Cwmtawe 8 
Chepstow 1: Newtown 3 Cotwyn Bay 
1. Si Fagans 0 Swansea 7. 


ICE HOCKEY 


SUPERLEAGUBi Ptey-offs: Qromi 

ft: Ayr 3 ShHIteld ft. Newcastle 2 NoUng- 
hem 5 Qreoci Bz Bracknell 7 Basing- 
stoke 5. Cardiff 2 Manchester 2 (on. 
BRITISH NATIONAL LSAOUfe 
nay-offs: Grown At Guitdlord 11 Uutrny- 
hetd 1. Paisley * Kingston 8. Groop Bi 
Frfo 4 Peterborough 1. 

VARSITY MATCH! Oxford 1 Cam- 
bridge b 

NHL: Chicago 2 Boston 1; LA 2 Detroff 
1: New Jersey 6 NY Rangers 3; Pittsburgh 
6 Philadelphia 4. SI Louis 2 Delias 1. 
Washington 6 Florida 3: Buffalo 2 Montreal 
i. Colorado 4 NY Islanders Z Odawa 2 
Calgary l. Toronto 4 Edmonton 1: Vancou- 
ver 5 Tampa Bay ft 


Wales 19 Scotland 13 


Wales pick 
daffodils 

among the 
thistles 


Ian Matin at Wembley 



REAL TENNIS 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP CHAL- 
USNGE I Melbourne)- R ntoay lAusI le 
J Snow <GB) by three sets to one (8-3 
4-66-26-0). 


ROAD RUNNING 


SCOTTISH CSHIPS (Stratedyde 
Pkl lOto Man - 1 G Stewart (Mtzuno) 
2Bmin 52soc (cojrw reel: 2 W Jen- 
kins iClydesalel 29.13; 3 T Murray (IBM 
Span go Valley, nldrj 29.22. Tnaniti 1 
Miruno 76pca 3 Rc-nhill Cambusleng 92. 3 
Shetllesion 232. Woman: 1 F Leoaan 

(Fite, hidrj 34 04 a s Era™, IG ot Glas- 
gow, 34.5»; 3 C Thomson |C oi Gtaa- 

S &WI J5 JO Teams: 1 C OJ Glasgow IS; S 
Ite 38. 3 She&teston 4ft 


SNOOKER 


THAILAND HAETBRB (Bangkok)- 
IMnnai WWa m g I Wales) di 0 Har- 
old (£ng> 5-2. A HutHlon (Eng) M C 
Small (Scoi) 5-3: FCPBrlao ((re) bl J Hig- 
gms i Scon 5-3. M CM (Eng) m A 
Ro&kkni* I Can) 5-4: S (tawdry (Scot) M J 
White lEngl 5-2: N Bond (Eng) br N 
Foulds (Engl 54 


TABLE TENNIS 


BIGUSH NATIONAL ftSMPS 
I Bate)- lean I finals' H Syed (Berks I bt A 
Perry | Devon l ig_2i 2i_i£ 21-15 
21-16. D Deoafew (Wans) W T Young 
iBCiksi 21-11 21-17 17-21 31-15. 

Rnafc Sycd H Douglas 18-21 21-10 3 K 16 
15-2121-16 DooNoa flnafe A 
CookcTD Dought* (DeroysTWarks) bt G 
Hartwn/T Young i Berks 1 21-12 21-6. 
Women: S e mMtaahe L mmaa 
(Berks! bl G Schwartz rBerks) 21-13 21-12 
21-16. N D eato n iDefbys) bl O Hoff 
[Larcaj 20-22 21-10 21-11 16-21 21-lfl 
FWt Lonvaa M Deawn 15-21 21-15 
2V-16 21-8. DeobiK fiMb A HoR/L Le- 
i iLancsSBedei bt A Oaten/G 
SdrwBnz (Dofbys/t Berks) 21-16 21 -IB. 
HnddgNtetoafeACMkWN 
Dooton i Darbys) br A EdefUAHpli (Lancs] 
19-21 21-17 23-21. 

U-21 ftaMe Mem P BU« (Surrey) 
blP Young iBorksl 18-21 21-10 21-17 
Women: S Rnocco I Essex) tx J Bsr- 
r.Klough iDevonl 17-21 21-11 2V-13. 


HE daffodils were out 
on a grassy bank 
beside Wembley Way 
For Wales, or London 
Welsh as we should perhaps 
be calling them, the season 
starts here. 

Wales put the nightmare of 
their visit to Twickenham a 
fortnight earlier behind them 
in spring sunshine on Satur- 
day. Their supporters can 
now sleep easy about a trip to 
Dublin, and even the visit 
here of France next month 
will not cause them such rest- 
less nights. 

But, whisper it in the Val- 
leys, Scotland really should 
have secured their second 
away victory of this topsy- 
turvy Five Nations Champ] 
onshlp. They were having to 
grasp thistles of their own 
after conceding a half-century 
of points to France. They 
were expected to play an attri- 
tional game against Wales but 
instead donned the warpaint 
and came out like a bunch of 
extras from Braveheart 

From the kick-off when 
Derrick Lee. the full-back 
who has been compared 
favourably to Andy Irvine, 
ran the ball from their own 
22. Scotland stretched the 
play across Wembley's wide 
open spaces. Yet in the end 
they were outdone by their 
bold approach and by their 
mistakes . 

Kingsley Jones, the Wales 
flanker whose red scrum-cap 
and play had caught eye. said 
afterwards: “Full credit to 
Jim Telfer. They changed 
their game plan. We expected 
a tight, rucking game but 
they played the ball wide and 
we needed to defend very 
well. But it's our supporters 
who have left here smilin g 
We were a tot happier with 
winning like that than scor- 
ing five tries ^nd losing by a 
point” 

Scotland's biggest mistake 
came during the second half. 
First Rowen Shepherd, who 
had replaced the injured Lee 
after half an hour, kicked 
ahead when his flanker Adam 
Roxburgh was on his 
shoulder screaming for a try- 
scoring pass. 

Ten minutes later came the 
game's most controversial 
moment when Gareth Thom- 
as’s late- tackle on Craig Chal- 
mers was penalised by a pen- 
alty which the hapless 
Shepherd put wide. The Scots 
argued that Rob Wain wright 
was in the dear for a try and 
that advantage should have 
been played. 

Telfer. the Scotland coach, 
said: “They deserved to win 
because they took their 
chances. We will rue those 


missed opportunities. But 
overall ii was very hearten- 
ing. We created more chances 
than in any game against 
Wales that I have coached." 

Scotland took advantage of 
two of those chances to the 
first half. After eight minutes 
Gregor Townsend, playing 
his best game in a Scotland 
shirt for over a year, broke 
from his own 22 to give Shaun 
Longstaff the chance of a 
weaving run down the left 
touchline. The New Zea- 
lander. winning his first cap 
on the left wing, slipped a 
pass to Townsend as he was 
being tackled by Kevin Mor- 
gan. Townsend ran in the try 
from 30 metres out. 

WheD Damian Cronin 
crashed over for a try five 
minutes before half-time after 
a series of drives by the Scots 
dose to the Welsh line, Scot- 
land were 13-3 ahead and 
Wales, as their coach Kevin 
Bowring said, were forced to 
dig deep. 

Arwel Thomas had come on 
for Neil Jenkins at the end of 
the first quarter after the fly- 
half had clashed h e*** 1 ** with 
Lee and suffered a gash just 
beneath the eye that could not 
be stitched. 

Thomas, dropped after the 
England debacle, took his 
chance with both hands. His 
three penalties ultimately sep- 
arated the sides but it was 
those hands which really 
moulded the victory. Thomas’s 
speedy pusses gave Wales's 
own B am<> width and he engi- 
neered their try, Wayne Proc- 
tor’s 10th far Wales, three min- 
utes after the interval. 

After Scott Gibbs's bullock- 
ing run had almost set up 
Gareth Thomas for a try, the 
bulky wing was bought to 
ground but set up a quick 
ruck. Rob Howley switched 
play to the blind side and Ar- 
wel Thomas's pin-point pass 
gave the right-wing Proctor 
the time to break Tony 
Stanger’s tackle to score. in 
the corner. The fly-half con- 
verted imperiously from the 
tou c h! i n e. His late penalty 
broke those Bravehearts. 

SCORBRS: Wal*u Tr»i Proctor 
A Thomas. ffwHIia A 
Thomas 3. JonLtne. Seottootfi Trtavr 
Cronin. Towns and. Hu M >i Chalmars. 
WALASi M a i bo w (Pontypridd): Pr a m ac 
(Llanelli). Wate i w i (Richmond). O&to 
(Swansea). Q ThoiaM (Cerdlll): H 
•taofctaa (Pontypridd: A Th o mas . Swnn- 
988. 19ml n). Kowtay (Cardiff, capi): Lawta 
(Cardiff). O Jonh las (Swansea: J 
HwteNm . Cat dm. 8»). Ytnmg (Cardiff). 
Voyta (Llanelli). Moor* (Swansea). 
Appleyard (Swansea; S Qwlnnell. 
Richmond. 58). Jew e l (Ebbw Vale). 

(Swansea). 

SCOTLAND! Lee (London Seolllaff: 
Shepherd, Melrose, 29); danger 
(Hawick). T tu n umd (Northampton). TaK 
(Newcastle), lenffstaff (Dundee HSFPI: 
(Melrose). A wm ung (New- 
castle. copt): I Dh o n (Bath). G BNHoli 
(Waal ot Scotland). Ha i mt (Northamp- 
ton: Oi ehae i. Newcastle. 65); CroaM 
(Wasps; fhta i i e . Watsonians. 51). W* 
f Newcastle!: Wabiwriafa (Dundee HSFPI. 
(Kelso). Paters (Bath). 

J Duma (France). 


Celtic glory out 
of Scots’ reach 


Paul Rees on how 
surprise was a key 
element in the other 
battle for supremacy 

COTLAND should have 
won the championship 
on Saturday. Not the 
Five Nations, which is being 
disputed by France and Eng- 
land. but the battle for sup- 
remacy between the three 
Celtic countries. 

Having already defeated 
Ireland, Scotland were virtu- 
ally there when they led by 10 
points towards the end of the 
first half at Wembley. Wales 
were reputed to have the best 
back division in the champi- 
onship, the Five Nations that 
is, but it was the Scots who 
showed wit. cunning and in- 
vention behind the scrum. 

Wales were predictable in 
contrast and secured victory 
through penalty kicks, one of 
the reasons Neil Jenkins 
retained his place in the side, 
but he lasted only 19 minutes 
before he retired with a cut 
eye and double vision after 
clattering into the Scotland 
full-back Derrick Lee. Wales 
lacked even single vision. 

Lee, who bad been given 
considerable leeway, did not 
last much longer and it was 
his departure which turned 
the match, even if Scotland 
scored their second try imme- 
diately afterwards. His 
replacement, Rowen Shep- 
herd, not only gifted Wales 
their try but then wasted a 
glorious chance by chipping 
ahead when he had Andy Rox- 
burgh free outside him. 

It was symptomatic of the 
reason Scotland lost They 
surprised Wales with their 
ability to widen the point of 
attacks, their passing and 


support play were precise and 
their creativity deserved 
more than another defeat 

"We played the better 
rugby,” said Scotland’s la- 
conic coach Jim Telfer. but In 
a game of role reversals the 
dazzle of the Scottish backs 
was fused by the strength of 
the Wales pack. 

Strong Welsh pack? It's oxy- 
moronic. Everything is rela- 
tive in the Celtic Champion- 
ship. Wales could have been 
excused celebrating their win 
with a two-finger salute to the 
media which had rubbished 
them after Twickenham but 
they were modest in victory, 
appropriately so after a mod- 
est performance. 

The refrain of Welsh sup- 
porters in a Baker Street bar 
on Saturday night was that 
the team had played better at 
Twickenham. The sight of 
England breaching the Welsh 
defence with ease was one 
thing. But Scotland? 

“Scotland surprised us by 
moving the ball wide so 
early,” said the Wales coach 
Kevin Bowring, for whom the 
victory meant not a reprieve 
but a stay of execution. Telfer 
may have experienced the hit- 
ter taste of defeat but he en- 
joyed a coaching victory. 

Wales now have the Celtic 
Championship in their sights, 
All they need to do is to beat 
Ireland next week, a side who 
have defeated only two of the 
Five Nations' teams this 
decade. 

The Illogicality of the Celtic 
fringe dictates that Ireland 
will win in Dublin, however, 
and if they do so by a margin 
of at least four points, they 
will be the Celtic champions. 

Second division, second 
rate and a distant second be- 
hind England and France? 
The Celtic three beg to differ. 
Seconds out for the third and 
final round. 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 

Racing 


Golf 


Chris Hawkins on a jockey who is finally reaping the rewards for his bravery 

Thornton stays in the fast lane 


S HEER bloody-minded j 
tenacity characterises 
most jump jockeys i 
and no one should be- 
grudge them success if and 
when it comes. Andrew 1 
Thornton, who broke his I 
right collar-bone five times in ' 
one season, is a case in point. 1 
After such a cruel and grue - 1 
some injury run most lesser 
men would have cried ! 
enough, but Thornton kept 
going and is now riding the | 
crest of a wave which has 
brought him 14 wins in a fort- 1 
night — a Newbury trehle on . 
Saturday following his Kemp- 1 
ton four-tuner last week. 

Thornton, 25, halls from the ! 
north-east of England where i 
they breed them tough. He is | 
pursuing winners in such : 
head-down fashion that al- 
ready this season he has rid- 
den on every racetrack from | 
Perth tn Newton Abbot 
He has ridden in more i 
steeplechases — 226 — than I 
any other jockey, while only | 
the champion Tony McCoy 
nnd Richard Johnson have I 
had more mounts overall | 
With 69 winners, he has eas- 
ily passed his previous best 
score of 52 and is on course 
Tor a century. 

AH this plus the prospect of 
Cheltenham Festival rides on 
French Holly in the Cham- 
pion Hurdle, Kadastrof in the 
Arkle Chase and Cool Dawn 
in the Gold Cup. It could be 
enough to make you blase, , 
but Thornton knows you have 
never cracked it in racing. I 
“Round the next corner | 
some thing nasty can be wait- j 
ing for you," he said. “You 
can never afford to get big- 
headed in this game. Liter- 
ally, in a split second you can 
be brought down to earth 
with one hell of a bump. 

"Of course I'm looking for- 
ward to Cheltenham, but I'm 
trying not to think about it 
Tm just trying to stay in one 
piece." 

As everyone knows, riding 
jumpers is precarious and 
highly unpredictable. When 
Thornton awoke on Saturday i 
he could never have guessed 
be would have to do so little 1 
to achieve a hai-trick — his 
first ride, Bold Dolphin, won I 
by a distance, his second, 
Macgeorge, finished alone 
and then Easy Buck trotted 
up in a two-horse race. 

The reason was the going, 
which was desperately heavy , 
after more overnight rain and 
resulted in 10 non-runners on 
the card. “In these conditions 
a horse has got to be HO per : 
cent just to get round,” added 
Thornton. "Luckily, getting 
them round is one of my 




strengths. At the moment I’m 
a horseman rather than a 
jockey, but Tm working on 
the finish." 

One of the non-runners was 
Easthorpe, over whom Henri- 
etta Knight, the trainer, was 
fined £1,000 after declaring in 
the morning papers that New- 
bury was first preference for 
the gelding, who was also 
entered at Doncaster where 
he ran and won. 

Miss Knight who is mar- 
ried to former top jump 
jockey Terry Blddlecombe, 
but still trains under her 


maiden name, is considering 
appealing against the fine in 
view of the deterioration in 
the ground at Newbury which 
went from good to soft to 
heavy overnight 
At Doncaster, one of the 
most impressive winners was 
The Toiseach in the Velka 
Pardubicka Grimthorpe 
Chase. This first-season 
fencer, trained by James Fan- 
shawe. proved that he can 
more than hold his own in 
senior handicap company and 
plans to run him in the Scot- 
tish National or the Whit- 


bread Gold Cup do not look 
too ambitious. 

The going at Cheltenham, 
where the Festival starts In 
eight days, is good to soft with 
, soft patches according to 
Philip Arkwright, the clerk of 
the course. Dorans Pride, Ire- 
land’s big hope for the Gold 
i Cup, wanned up with a mlle- 
and-a-half gallop before rac- 
ing at Leopardstown yester- 
. day and will, have Rather 
workouts on Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

Michael Hourigan. whose 
i 18-year-old son Paul part- 


Coltart 
enjoys 
a win 
double 


Qarrod In Doha 


In control . . . Bold Dolphin. Andrew Thornton’s first winn er of the day at Newbury, shows the way photograph: allsport 


nered Dorans Pride, com- 
mented: “It was nothing seri- 
ous — just a bit on the bridle 
to keep him finking over. He 
galloped with inis Cara, who 
is in a couple of races at 
Cheltenham." 

Dorans Pride is a 4-1 shot 
with Hill's, Ladbrokes and 
the Tote, while The Grey 
Monk is a best-priced 10-1 
with Ladbrokes after satisfy- 
ing Gordon Richards in a 
Kelso gallop on Friday. But 
the trainer wants him to have 
another racecourse workout 
somewhere this week. 


A ndrew coltart’s 
long wait for a first 
European Tour title 
ended with triumph in the 
Qatar Masters on a day of 
double celebration for the 
27-year-old Scot 
Coltart was mightily 
relieved yesterday when, 
after three runner-up fin- 
ishes and a host of other 
missed chances, he won the 
Inaugural event here by 
two strokes from Bristol’s 
Andrew Sherborne and the 
Swede Patrik Sjoland. 

The win, achieved with a 
dosing, error-free 67, came 
five hours after be heard he 
had won the Australasian 
Order of Merit By playing 
in the Middle East Coltart, 
winner of the Australian 
PGA championship in No- 
vember, had left the door 
open for Greg Chalmers and 
Peter O’Malley in the final 
event of the Australasian 
circuit. But they both 
needed to win in Canberra, 
only to finish joint third. 

“A great day all round," 
said Coltart. “Fve had 
plenty of Sundays when 
I’ve woken up excited and 
finished feeling side.** He 
won £101,006 — taking him 
into third place in the Euro- 
pean money list — with an 
16-under-par 270. 

He took a two-stroke lead 
but that was reduced to one 
when Sjoland birdied the 
10th, llth and 14th holes. 
Then the huge limestone 
rode in front of the green at 
the 319-yard 16th had a say 
in the title. 

Sjoland unsuccessfully 
attempted to carry it with 
his drive. The ball shot 
right off the rock and he 
could do no better than par. 
Coltart chose to play right 
of the rock, pitched to four 
feet and sank the birdie 
putt to go two clear again. 

Sjoland and Sherborne 
failed to birdie th«* final 
two holes, and two pars saw 
Coltart to victory. Sher- 
borne’s £52.636 prize was 
almost as much as he 
earned all last season. 

• John Mellor from Shef- 
field shot a 66 to win the 
Ivory Coast Open yesterday ' 
in Abidjan. Seven birdies 
gave him a seven-under-par 
281. three ahead of Spain's 
Jose Sota and the overnight 
leader Fredrik Lindgren of 
Sweden. 


Sport in brief 

Title crowns a wonder 

week for Siemerink 

S 3 !™ £££ “ . 

ixitheserve-voney game and in his returns. 

Australia win shoot-out 

AUSTRALIA won the AzlanSfahC^ 


be 


ostofthempn, 

took his record to 100 victories, two defeats ^*J^ draws 81141 

Gonzalez has now been beaten only once m 44 flghts. 

Ainslie leads Laser fleet 

BRITAIN’S Ben Ainslie. the Olympic silver medafost led the 
^^^S^y^oapototeaftersixra^i^ 
^«y^inds at the ISAF World Champio^P^W^g^ 
Fisher in Dubai. With the top 20 nations qualifying 


the world champion and Olympic gold medallist lies ninth. 

Hendry too hot for White 

STEPHEN HENDRY yesterday strengthened his pos ition as 
world snooker No. 1 with a 5-2 win over Jimmy White, his 13th in 
m p^ednn , while the world No. 2. John Higgins. wentdo*m ;>-3 to 
the No. 23 FWgal O'Brien in the Thailand Masters, writes Cliix 
Ecerton. “I hate this place." said Higgins. “The practice tables are 
a disgrace." 

Martin Clark and Alain Robidoux travelled to Bangkok together 
to dispute a place in the last 16. Robidoux. the Canadian No. 1 who 
has not won a match since reachmgthe world semi -finals last 
spring, led 4-0 but lost 5-4. 


Eagles soar towards last four 

AYR Scottish Eagles, winners of the B & H and Express cups and 
the Superleague championship, moved closer to the play-off semi 
finale with a 3-2 home win over Sheffield Steelers. writes Vic 
Botchelder. Shawn Byram, Ram GrdLeau and Matt Hoftman gave 
Ayr a 3-0 lead by the 26th minute but Tim Cranston sparked the 
Steele rs’ comeback and Scott Allison also scored. 


Kasparov concedes again 

THE unfancied Alexei Shicov stayed ahead of the world's grand- 
master elite at Linares as Garry Kasparov conceded yet another 
early draw, this time in only 19 moves to tire backmarker Veselin 
Topalov, writes Leonard. Barden. The world champion has drawn 
nine of his 10 games and lied equal third. 


Tergat shows title class 

KENYA’S fau ITm at showed that he is top form two weeks before 
he defends his world cross-country title by romping to victory in 
the Five Mills race in San Vittore Olana, Italy. He shrugged off 
South Africa's Hendrik Ramaala to the closing stages. 


Southwell all-weather programme 



|| Newton Abbot Jackpot card with form guide 



Bteepttat 
Mister tapeda 
Depredate (nb) 
Bold Forth (nap) 


Bfaeprint 
Mstsr Aspects 
Hist Matte 
Swat ■ 


5.15 Sosa Hawk Derive Echo 

Ai-wtftef, Rxwanl laft -tended track of IXm wttti 31 rut-h. Separate spur provides 
straight 51. 

Bring: Standard. * Denotes Mrtwre. • Tog form rated. 

Draw: Lew numbers preferred 

Long dis t an ce taMtas Bear Roberto (3.45) & Northern Motto (5.1 a J Gotta, Strathclyde 
Z79 rates. Star Witness (5.15) A Nawoomt*. Devon 235 rafles. Rtpanorter (1 .45) P Pudjr. 
Somereri 1 90 mBss. kiwcatttn (4.1 5) & W Cti Saga (4.1 5) G Moore, E Sussex 189 fries. 


Q XEREIFOflD HANDICAP 
ww*t5w1m£2.Bl4(11 declare 


WrfV 1 m £2.81 4 (1 1 declared} 

IDO O-OE SWft{7)mkPiAtese4^-10 

Zfiil M0B> Bata «kp72Jl*sJFW*tf0n 4-9-7 


80 41162 

919 00-130' 


cw-wsti) 


Z0H 4«e> litetaWfngjteJtenadBiW — 

30 2005-3 te««OTm|nEAfctti4^-7. 

4(h 132301 Ptaum fc 7-^-6 

Sfll 24WJ3 (IttlwriMgnmcDtewS*-* 

SB 1441-1 BeBI«Bi^fcaWMuoaQ&-^ ji 

7ta am: GnHimp4)ta6MuftwtfS-«-8 — 

8(3 4116a SnqillStojPlfo) Iks Nttnfef 3-8-5 - 

■ 19 00-130 Mcvaali C9 (CD) JUtens5-W 

-00621 WtaWCTRHdfcaiMd 4-8-0 

llto £000-3 BwaHotera (tty jGotte 4-7-10 

Brians 4-1 Bril Fsm. 9-2 Sail 6-1 AfataBL 8-i ta-H-fc. Rees 
Barer. Seao fauna. total Mx 


c 

Ml 

«Tn*. Snip Molar. A 


TOP 


Bo&Itewwri 
Unit Hie a 


BMnsned first tfeac 5. 15 Star Witness. Vborait 2.45 SnwraoM. 

Figures In brackets after horaa s name denote days since last outing. J Jumps 


4 A . CHEmWO HANDICAP (DIVI) 

■ ■•fuJlm £2,827 


506-50 tori* Matt 08) (C)JJ OTW 5-9-10 _ C tartar « — 

142-42 totariM gfl) As J Owl 6 HmttWSO 

JriBrihlm JrtmteQtnj) Jlop r-B-7 IMa* 85 

444-G: SwSpoowITnmUtedHnI 7-0-5 DritSKaon 89 

131044 CMK(ta (COS (Bfu.Bwte 4-9-3 DSwumtO 88 

5-5024 Note temert4tCq6MagBnai4-6.il A tW 88 

35-214 DndMOMin (35) pqRBstnai M-7 -I. Paw HcKwan 84 

asm BMWd(M)(OJ) FVwan 6-8-5 .... KMrirtiy Rat (5) 83 


■ m 4240-1 «wAawwrH5»mpOMP0Hn5-«-i l- Bare** 

»($) 684453 Mara Vankn (7) (CD) M Qtapmai B-7-12 - F Borina 

11 nz -6SSM sate Bam (MOB Eerea *-7-10 . Khn lUte 

120 MB1J JtetaPl){CBjP>irt» 9-7-10 A nsCertqf p) 

Britep 4-1 Moaittpe 9-2 SeaSnusa. 6-1 OriK 7-1 Mf*r Meat, kass AkML B-1 Jaime The ,Uw. 
DmaigDtant. 1d-i tonal J4-JJtew*r. iP-lNMytaws 



I) A C H0RMAHTON CLAMING STAKES 

1 m 6f £2.222 {7 declared) 


IB 00-H1 

2 17) llOta 

1(4) f&JOQ 

40 52-643 

8(9 2543 / 

are J34-W 

7 0 56-130 


SUJrtriaon 5-9-12 
Mtti 7-9-6 






ZOO CaMog HW Bob Dnad 

2 JO Rainbow Star UnM The Dareaga 

— 3.00 Rowster Rnwwtar 

k i 30 KMgbUvMga Scot Bom 

.TtalSS « 4- 00 WMaptefc S cdbftmp) 

DHriSte n 4.30 Batatarabnno BotensBay 

K H— 84 500 GDflbtoGiqr- 

S Tight, left-handed ciradt of IMnnmHn 300yds. hut can ha co n te taa My shorter on lurrias 
_ F Mgrtw w .course. ^ 

lOtentT) 83 Gotag: Soft, heavy In places. ★ DenotBS Mnkos. • Top form rated. 

■c**rP) » Long dstaace trerdets: M3Zzebno (230) A BaHay, Cheshire 221 rates, 
u. 10-1 tan Sam day wimere: ZOO Master Maria 

HMarwJ ftvt tamrAODAnf etsur. Moofaugh toy. Wsonsdt 3.30 fleh Tycoon 
Figures In bradfflts alter horW* name denote days area last outtng. FAaL • 


IWV 2m if El .962 (12 declared) 


'2m if £1.962 (12 declared) 
tHP tariher Bite |1BH Hone 7-11-5 .. .. 

06 BtwatBWfUffiFroa 8-11-5 .. 

E21-24 lmftlte Danan (til lies VWlbna 6-11-S 

iP-OOS 7*riWri P^NSn# 5-1 1-5 


(P-006 7nUi 
5C5U Hwarie 
OFO MOiaf 




«H> WaMHABKlS-ll-O {n In* _ 

(mi MOi ol PriKkri fKi) A N ocobdb 5-1 M) ATlwSn — 

rS --“rj 123 “ 

* LoBa no m F in 4 - 10-6 dmdb S 

6 Hriy taiWJSpsrfie *-10-6 — A fbgnirn at 


Bering 4 r jRaiQo»Sa l1-4lwTh»tere B a.8-i»aateno.12-ILofc.lia t R»i.l6-1taBtaw 25-1 

2? 1 : “* swifts totter Sota fee 

7tl OBferl ip 4 m. a Jautan 2ml( Bdi Ml 60 Unri The BenaoK nonm. tntB 7ti ti nen n 


7H and ip 4 ml a Tmqb 2njj adi >d 60 Unri The am per Pnom, dreto «ta 7ti n ien. sam 
noMnn«Je«L4gio(ia KStriM»aiMriLehxste2Bi4lnniidlsi IwriOwfc FUeo lad Urier 
untf 4i i am * r4wwt aa at 7 •riMMGoteUrtHiiftMSrittan2r0i»MLGd JtaBBtaKUrtSr 
dttwl teihn ewv Poes Wai BanoaeL surifcn ni ikuu itts a race m byPnrai tWar ri Criwk* 

“2* M*- 10. 411 triM Pate Pnnesa J Iwmn ami mwTsiL — Twniii 
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COURSE SPEOALJSTS 


LCfeBinck 

JtUoa 

DfMand 

CTogn 

(MiMctteMB 

LDeflort 


Die 

% 

LnriSl 

2® 

17 

T»'l 

341 

a; 

-141 CG 

471 

7 

-25734 

IB 

73 

*5256 

23} 

IQ4 

soar 

3lS 

as 

175.42 

IX' 

ia: 

-37*3 


14 Rn \ (MIS 


46 222 ZD r 

43 350 123 

35 252 133 

35 375 9* 16322 

31 381 899 -1C22B 

31 277 lli 

X 195 133 


v. . 

f- r- T W 

‘ WW 'TV- 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

NEWTON ABBOT 771 781 

SOUTHWELL 772 782 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

C *13 COOT SB> mi MO* * ML TO fte. AauM House. LMX* Et 2 A Vj. 
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Faith in Fallon for Bold win 


Ron Cox 

B OLD faith, the pre- 
ferred mount of Kieren 
Fallon in Division 2 of the 
Retford Handicap at South- 
well today, looks the best bet 
on the eight-race card. 

Fallon could have ridden 
Swift, who ran well over the 
course last week, but stays 
loyal to Bold Faith (3.45). on 


whom be rode a cool race to 
win at Nottingham last No- 
vember. ■ Bold Faith proved 
her effectiveness on the 
Southwell all-weather surface 
when notching a narrow win 
last month. 

With Kevin Dailey replac- 
ing 71b daimer Victoria Ap- 
pleby on Depreciate (3.15), 
the signs are encouraging for 
a return to form by the David 
Barron-trained sprinter. 


FOB ME -mnSttlltPiinren kite «l»d17.3atW«IIWcP^aiteri(iiJ3mhe»d. 

£il Hew Yaw teaks fetfor anradng 4 ai an m nntaq ira note 4 u Sriii 
UuiOti Fall f 1/iUU SsJ«-dl &J-3S BriPtHwWKBmwflrift3atmrama4mnT>»« mm. Mi4 

tea teta Emit Wp dv&ljtarit Ateraw *". dww j* teTJSS? 

M ill 11. a aelrt Da VO a Fomi aici nra m. Sl tec* SSSiMfS 

II. 49 te l«4Wrafc a Utttkl Ml hen o. a-a tewr tew m 
wart M«r Dsri antktm Tail HOT A &d mwilwBgdtftiiinsuHrfei a w 54i h 

s itntoij 2mJi a* di fid toil As A Cwartw: Hwfcwj rim M fin. ore paa tRm 3 aii Id oi p in 

bewd 0*03 a Bam anil ten A GdSA ttortwW Mp BrtM rire Uom » ~ 

fitfioMB awwdRtaRwBFflni^SBjiBiaaLGd »™»wiihil WW( 


Trainer watch 


SaateMft 2.15 Gioudio. R Chartpntt N Bating. 145 Cre-N-K. M Joteisun Id E AWon 
4.15LagtitJrfw. JLtortttDjAHaro: -1.45 Candy's Ds^rt. 



3 0 ASML ON SCUIJ0N1AN m W NOVKE HURDLE 

iWW2m 61 £2.299 (9 declared) 


i (9 declared) 

W)WsVU*ams7-n-8 .. 
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Ketsbnia kiss . . . he strikes Nt-wccsUe’s first goal doug hall 
■ rn E2 EE 
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®a^ii SasfjiTs?^ sess Newcastle rebound 
In winning fashion af-er a bizarre week 


/T'V FTER this thp 

/yj) bonks on tptira-btilln- 
; > /no nun have w be 
jJ/^janwTitien to eiicnm- 
p.i>* uproarious nights in 
Dublin and tnp« to th-- ho.su i- 
;;*J fur tile ivi/vjcr wh« Sup-, 
plic-.'- tilt crones lo the 1 m* i 
player. Ne.veasUo’s was the 
•on ft bondm; e\oro;*e that 
dee* not involve lectures a:-d 
tea v.-itlt Will Carlin;; «n hk.- 
: nr way i'.ctel.-. Aer Lingu? 
Will bo : /leased. 

Vv'otvo* and Si:cufl>:]:i 
United <u\- :ho -oio cu:iud;;::is 
««i the romani.v In a rnmieu- 
non v/iic-re the mn.a: of 
diar.ee i. : supposed io ho mure 
mipoi'Lsu 1 . than me sii:e of a 
'•tub’s orchestra. Still. the 
way N' wcastiH’? season has 
been, perhaps we should 
inciudo them in the rank* of 
potential Jiao is layers. They 
r*ndurod crushing disappoint- 
ment after a i'viyii' usrt to- 
the Champion? Leayu-r and 
are beiuw the fold in :!ir- Piv- 
miordiip. A victors in foe f A 
.Cun final would hov an ir.- 
::rea«in«iv morose T^-ncaiie 
roaring again. 

Early in the game a l-v.C 
man was inslruo-.ed to Luvr 
bi-cnuso in a nearby iiospitul 
hi.' baby was i:- \ 2 y.” 
ai, | i'.’.' 1 . si I j.uiovrtiuv r.i..;. 
PiMl that tho dub half h'-.-n 
m:d: at dim .noini tor oh- 
oari'-s Sur.if-rl.iiio ;rv .••*.: mg 
■_ v i-.i iiv.y .air. 
in; more :’.••■*■.»■. Flu;. 

Marv..-. u. im' playi-.l : iv- 
rr.orr .v.i.avi!' -■ (bulb- iff mi 
OK'!'/ tii.T-Vi ■.'n** >v-Mv 
; ph. vers ■.■.«>! -.• .v. r.t::eiir ni.i 
minmii-ed a.- =. h -t r r’ms 
sa ..ft- sleeve.'. -hirL! iv* ■;••. 

e'.vd rh<- .u.-'i-.i,.-. thy an*, o 


cn a day when the Tyne could 
have frozen over. 

So Newcastle advance to a 
semi-final against Coventry 
or Sheffield United and 
Barnsley return to grabbing 
at lifeboats at the bottom erf | 
tile Premiership. It was hard 
to suppress a sense that 
Barnsley's season slipped 
n'.-.v;- from them yesterday 
r.tid that that was a bad thing, 
ty-cause they deploy far more 
than raw native spirit. As- 
suredly they are more than 
the sbiii of their parts but 
seem likely to go down in a 
blaze of Yorkshire stereo- 
types. Tyketastic, and turn o£f 
the Lights as you go. 

For Newcastle the game 
was also about saving a gruel- 
ling season and reassuring 
the dub's backers that the 
Dublin excursion was not an 
r.;:ample «rf school's out being 
c.-dlod too early. Though Ken- 
.;y Dalglish refused to con- 
fiiTU it. it was reasonable to 
aisucie that Keith Gillespie 
was in football’s equivalent of 
solitary c^n Fine men t, bounc- 
ing his baseball against the 
wall ci la Steve McQueen. 

’.'Lsiiors to Dublin tend not 
!o retire early with a good 
br>ol: and a mug of Horlicks. 
Pit> the u'^iliers of the match 
programme were not in the 
lrisii capital with the team. 
The first feature one came 
j ?n.»ss was a paean to Gilles- 
pie ttltlt liie claim that he 
• was keen to better a great 
n^rfornar.ce [against Bams- 
! -*y in riecrniberj". 

Having struck the pave- 
ment m Dublin (supposedly), 
Gillvspiv was made to hit the 
ri..id azalu. T!ie uflicial expla- 



Pearce power . . . the veteran left-back brushes aside the Barnsley striker Ashley Ward 


nation for his absence yester- 
day was that he had “diar- 
rhoea”. perhaps brought on 
by anxiety over his ftiture at 
the duh. He was unable even 
to trdee up a place on the sub- 
stitutes' bench, perhaps be- 
cause it was just that bit too 
Ear from the toilets. 

Gillespie's stupidity In ac- 
quiring a head wound mr per- 
haps hedonism wound) and 
then getting himself arrested 
for an earlier offence alleg- 
edly committed in a Gates- 
head hotel said more about 
his own destructive tenden- 
cies than the potential for dec- 
adence throughout the dub. 
But. this being football, 
people are scared to address 


inescapable truths in an open 
and adult way. 

"A lot of people get a lot of 
pleasure and a lot of joy from 
other people's misfortunes." 
said Dalglish after the match. 
"The boy's taken a bit of stick 
this week. A lot's been in the 
papers and a lot of rubbish 
spoken." 

The details or Newcastle's 
quasi stag trip are not impor- 
tant. What is more intriguing 
is why British players gener- 
ally are just about unique in 
feeling that steam has not 
been let off until n couple of 
Fire extinguishers hove been 
drained and at least one of the 
squad has had a brush with 
Inspector Knacker. 


Perhaps it was all part of 
the plan. Go to Dublin, cause 
a row and then create a win- 
ning siege mentality. IF so. 
Dalglish is a better psycholo- 
gist than we thought 
If the Tango Man went to 
weight -watchers he would 
end up looking and behaving 
something like Temuri Kets- 
baia. It waj Ketsbaia who 
benefited from Gillespie’s 
omission — sorry, absence — 
with a sterling performance 
that proved his talents stretch 
Ear beyond unscheduled strip- 
teases and the destruction of 
advertising hoardings. Kets- 
bain scored Newcastle's first 
alter IT minutes before Gary 
Speed added a second. With 


PHOTOGRAPH: ROSS fONNARD 

Andreas Andersson accompa- 
nying Shearer they are a bet- 
ter balanced side yet still lack 
the precision and fluency 
they will have to develop if 
they are to surge back into 
the top half of the league. 

Dalglish was in madden- 
ingly defensive form. No 
change there, then. A per- 
fectly reasonable question 
about how close. Shearer is to 
recovering his imperious 
form of old was met with a 
bizarre monologue about 
everybody “wanting to have a 
pop at Alan.". Such questions 
are much in the air. Who was 
on the pop in Dublin, and who 
had a pop at who? Now no- 
body on Tyneside cares. 
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■.■•.r.l ? ’.vunted list The 
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himself might 
■r.'r i.". with :: shout for 
■*' : Yii: PeLr Katchouro 


scored a winner seconds from 
time, tliough ii would have 
been cruel on Steve Ogtlzo- 
vic. the -10-year-old goalkeeper 
buck in the Covent iy stde for 
the Fu'sl titne since being 
dropped m December. 

The only survivor from 
Coventry's IPS? FA Cup-win- 
ning team was horror-struck 
when he kicked a clearance 
against Katchouro and saw 
the ball fall into the United 
striker's stride with an empty 
net waiting. 

Big Oggie's ageing frame 
set oft in panicked pursuit 
and. thankfully for him. Kat- 
chuuro's need to get the ball 
on to his right foot allowed 
the pulling goalkeeper time to 
get in ■ a desperate tackle 
which diverted the shot 
against the post. 

■ “He doesn't run that far in 
pre-season," City's manager, 
a relieved Gordon Strachan, 
said afterwards. 

But even if this turns out to 
be Thompson's one day in the 


Sun. and the Mirror and the 
Guardian, he van at least say 
he enjoyed it. 

Gallows humour war pres- 
ent in ali be said. Asked about 
the resignation or the man- 
ager Nigel Spademan and 
chairman Mike McDonald in 
the same week, he replied: 
"That's nothing. During my 
eight months at the club Tve 
seen the chief coach go. the 
kit man go and the physio. As 
for as f know the groundsman 
is still with us.” 

Thompson's Loam were well 
organised, worked hard, 
pressed continuously and de- 
fended in numbers: it was no 
surprise that Coventry found 
difficulty breaking them 
down, although with the par- 
ticular help of Paul Teller and 
the excellent George Boateng 
they did in the end create sev- 
eral clear chances to win the 
game. 

They were denied most 
memorably by tliree brilliant 
saves from United's Republic 


cf Ireland goalkeeper Alan 
Kelly. Including a stunner 
from Noel Whelan’s point- 
blank header. 

Coventry needed a penalty 
to take the lead. Dion Dublin 
converting on 33 minutes 
after United's Nicky Marker 
presumably misunderstood 
the meaning of the phrase 
“the Cup is a great leveller” 
and scythed down the Coven- 
try manager's son Gavin in 
the area. 

United equalised in first- 
half Injury time when Dublin, 
who played in defence, failed 
to block Marcello's run into 
the area and the Brazilian 
equalised via the post 

On paper the replay at Bra- 
mall Lane in eight days' time 
favours United. In practice it 

may favour Coventry, who 
will be looking forward to ex- 
ploiting the extra space de- 
nied them on Saturday. Who 
knows - .' As Steve Thompson 
can testify, football js a psy- 
chiatric game'. 
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Dundee United 2 Celtic 3 

at works wonders as Celtic stay on course for treble 
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when he should have been 
celebrating. The problem is 
thought to have begun seven 
minutes earlier when Celtic 
took the load: McLean was in- 
censed that Brattbakk was 
allowed to score, claiming he 
was ofiVide. .And from then or. 
he gave the linesman a bard 
time. 

At the equaliser, McLean is 
believed to given the linesman 
another diatribe, prompting 
his di&muKal from the dugqui. 
He seetns curtain to be Fined 
aisd banned by Uie SF^V 

Brattbaiik's goal was char- 
acteristic of the movement be- 
tween him and Larsson. A 
long ball out or the Celtic de- 
fence found Brattbakk. who 


played it to Larsson and bolt- 
ed between Steven Pressley 
andMaurici? Mol pas. With Pe- 
dersen pLiymg him unside. | 
the Norw»?yian received . the j 
through-ball, carried it. past 
Sieb Dyt^ira and rolled, it 
into the vacant net 

United's first goal was well 
worked but fortunate. A vol- 
ley In on Glofrson looped over 
Jonathc-i Gould, bit the cross- 
bar. cacu* down, struck the 
goalkeeper and was deflected 
uver the line. 

When Olofoson then sent n 
powerful drive tn the left uF 
Gould In the 32nd minute It 
looked a likely winner. But 
Morten Wiephorst Slipped the 
ball past Dykslra only four 


minutes later, setting up that 
extraordinary finish. 

• Rangers, blighted by injury 
and suspension. wUl have the 
look of u shadow' squad in 
tonight's Tennents. Scottish 
Cup quarter-final against 
Dundee at Ibrcr. . 

Richard Gough and Sergio 
Porrinl are serving SFA bans 
and the Yugoslav Gordah Pe- 
trie will come in to partner 
Jnacbim Bjorkltmd and Aus- 
tralian Craig Moore in cen- 
tral defence. Paul Gascoigne 
and Brian Laud rug are miss- 
ing because of injury, allow- 
ing Seb Rozental to partner 
Marco Negri in attack. There 
is also a place in the squad far 
the 35-yenr-old Ally MeCoist. 


Birmingham to 
plead with 
Francis to stay 


Peter White 


B IRMINGHAM'S chair- 
man David Gold will 
meet Trevor Francis this 
morning and plead with 
him to continue as manager 
ofthoclub. 

Francis resigned soon 
after Saturday’s victory 
over QPR at St Andrews. 
The 43-year-old former Bir- 
mingham player, who took 
charge in June 1996, was 
angry that the clnb had let 
oat a private kmnge, used by 
players’ wives, in a package 
which brought tn £2,500. 
Francis was also appalled 
that a person using the 
lounge verbally abused his 
son Matthew, then threat- 
ened him in the carpark. 

Gold admitted last night 
that mistakes had been 
made. “X think I have a 
SO-SO chance of making 
Trevor change his mind,” 
he said. “I have spoken 
with him and he seems be 
feeling a little better, prob- 
ably because of the ground 
swell of support. Every 
player to a man has con- 
tacted him asking him to 
reconsider, and supporters 
have even pinned letters on 
the gates of St Andrews 
pleading with him to 
change his mind.” . . . 

Francis stormed out and 
refused to elaborate. But 
Gold accepted that It had 
much to do with 'the moving 
of the players’ wives to ac- 
commodate the group. . 

“Just to gain 22.500, the 
whole episode was. never 
worth 1L It will never hap- 
pen again. I shall be inves- 
tigating the entire affair 
and the person who ver- 
bally abused Matthew will 
be banned from St Andrews 
for life. 

“1 want TreVor to stay. Wfe 
have a special relationship, 
not just as chairman and 
manager but as firleads-” ■ 
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Le^feUtd 0 V^efhaniptoh Wanderers 1 




T HIS tfine it has taken 
a company of Wolves 
to give the FA Cup 
some real bite. By 
heating Leeds United 1-0 .at 
Elland Road on . Saturday. 
Wolverhampton Wanderers 
have rrawakened the possibil- 
ity of a team from outside the 
Premiership reaching the 
final for' the first, time since 
the. old Football League split 
up six years ago. 

.Before Saturday only Luton 

Town had represented the 
new First Division, in sin FA 
Cup semi-final, lowing 2-0 to 
Chelsea in 1994 — although 
last season Chesterfield rep- 
resented -the Second Division 
with distinction. Now, with 
5 hi»ffipTri United taking Cov- 
entry City back to Bramall 
Lane for a sixth-round replay, 
the chances of at least part of 
Wembley going Nationwide 
on Mby 16 are beginning to 
look extraordinarily good. 

"This Is the stuff that 
dreams are made of," said 
Don' Goodman, who scored 
Wolves’ winner eight minutes 
from th e end; It was hardly an 
original thought and .Good- 
man was presumably talking 
about the result rather than a 
largely scrappy match, but 
nobody could argue with the 
sentiment. 

The 31-year-old Goodman 
was bom in Leeds and was 
once a ball boy at Elland Road. 
Two years ago he suffered a 
fractured skull and initially 
had to wear a headguard 
when he began playing a gain 
alter a six-month ahsence. 
More recently he has .been 
kept out by a damaged Achil- 
les tendon. *" • 

' Like Steve Bull, another 
whose career has been 
blighted by injuries, Good- 
man represents the solid bed- 
rock of English professional 
football Both deserve a day at 
Wembley. 

For Hans Segers. Wolves' 
Dutch goalkeeper, it was less a 
case of a dream coming true 
than a nightmare being laid to 
rest Segers was one of three 
players cleared of match-fixing 
after two trials. On Saturday, 
after living for so long with a 
goalkeeper's fear of a penalty, 
he saved one to deny Leeds a 
replay- ft was only Segers's 
seamd game in two years. 

For Leeds, losing at home to 
First Division opposition in 
the FA Cup has become a 
habit Wolves merely followed 
foe pattern set by Oxford 
United In 1994 and Ports- 
mouth last reason. What dis- 
tinguished this victory was the 
way George Graham, the 
Leeds manager and a dab hand 
at getting bis tactics right for 
the big occasion, was outman- 
oeuvred by Mark McGhee, his 
opposite number at Molineux 
and a fellow Scot to boot 



Segers . . . crucial save 


" .Wolves defeated Leeds 
much as Graham’s Arsenal 
teams used to beat their oppo- 
nents in important fixtures. 
McGhee found a format . to 
frustrate one of the better Pre- 
mlershiD sides, and his play- 
ers kept faith with it from 
start to finish. 

When Graham bad studied 
Wolves in recent First Div- 
ision matches he found they 
played either a 4-3-3 forma- 
tion' or 4-4-2, but the team 
that came to Elland Road was 
something else. McGhee em- 
ployed three centre-backs, 
played four across foe mid- 
field and. crucially, used 
three strikers to pin back the 
Leeds defenders. 

With foe full-backs Martin 
Hiden and Ian Harte denied 
regular opportunities to give 
the attack width, Leeds were 
forced to play through a 
crowded midfield, where 
their movements were fre- 
quently disrupted by Carl 
Robinson and Simon Osborn. 
And when Jimmy Floyd Has- 
selbaink. Rod Wallace or 
Harry Kewell did glimpse 
space near goal they were 
usually crowded out by the 
excellent Keith Curie and 
Dean Richards. "We didn't 
frinnrtip fhnir system of play," 
Graham admitted later. 

Wolves always believed 
that the quick pass over or 
through the Leeds defence 
would eventually pay off and 
adopted this approach from 
the first minute, when an 
early ball from Lee Naylor 
sent Dougie Freedman to the 
left-hand byline. The problem 
was that the soundness erf the 
idea was consistently let 
down by foe poverty of foe ex- 
ecution, players in good posi- 
tions wasting opportunities 
through poor control. 

-Had Segers not blocked 
Newell's shot after the Leeds 
man had slipped past Kevin 
Muscat, a fellow Australian, 
just before -the hair-hour 
Wolves would probably have 
lost As it was, Leeds's last 
chance'of victory proved to“be 
the moment in the 79th min- 
ute when H asselhai nk nodded 
down Hiden’s centre to Alf 
Inge Haaland, who miskiCked 
calamitously in front of goal 

By then Graham had 
brought on Gary Kelly in an 
effort to give his attack more 
width, moving Lucas Radebe 
into foe mid fi eld vacancy left 
by the departure of Bruno Ri- 
beiro and switching Hiden. 
his recent signing from Rapid 
Vienna, to centre-back. But it 
was Wolves who benefited 
from the reshuffle. 

With 82 minutes gone and a 
replay looking a near-cer- 
tainty Freedman held the ball 
up well under pressure as 
Goodman drifted into space 
with no Leeds defender clos- 
ing hjin down. 

Hiden, the nearest man, 
faffed to recognise the danger 
as Robinson took possession 
from Freedman and threaded 
a pass which would not have 
disgraced Peter Broadbent 
through a narrowing gap. 

Goodman calmly chipped 
the winning goal past the ad- 
vancing Nigel Martyn, only 
for Wolves' rejoicing to be cut 
short five minutes later when 
Hasselhaink sucked Robbie 
Keane into bringing him 
down in foe penalty area. 
Segers, guessing right, flung 
himself hard left to keep out 
Hasselbaink's kick and. de- 
spite Martyn adding his 
weight to Leeds’s desperate 
efforts to save foe tie. Wolves 
managed to hold out. 

A good day for the FA Cup, 
then, which Hasselbaink's 
sQly attempt to butt Curie in 
the face after foe penalty miss 
did not .spoff. At last Sir Jack 
Hayward’s heavy investment 
in Wolves Is promising a divi- 
dend. But Premiership foot- 
ball is still Mollneux’s real 
need. 
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destiny 


Ian Ross sees a Geordie nation 
daring to believe this is the year 


T HE good folk of | 
Newcastle may still 
harbour some reser- 
vations about the 
latest custodian of 
their dreams, Kenny Dalglish, 
hut this morning die fog on 
the Tyne will only barely con- 
ceal a city’s growing sense of 
excitement 

After 34 years of under- 
achievement, Newcastle 
United again find themselves 
within touching distance of 
an FA Cup final appearance. 

Their reward for scram- 
bling past Barnsley in a fasci- 
nating tie is a semi-final meet- 
ing against either Coventry 
City or Sheffield United. The 
Geordies will fancy their 
chances. 


fray around the edges in the 
17 th minute when Newcas- 
tle's growing superiority 
manifested itself in the after- 
noon's opening goal. 

Gary Speed’s driven pass 
was knocked to his left by 
Robert Lee leaving Temuri 
Ketsbala with a relatively 
simple task of sliding home 
from 12 yards. 

To a man, Barnsley insisted 
that Ketsbala was offside, a 
viewpoint backed up by tele- 
vision replays, but the referee 
Nell Barry was having none 
of it 

The game’s competitive 
edge was to be further dulled 
Just before the half hour. Lee 
set Andreas Anders son scur- 
rying away down the centre 
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The Draw 


Coventry CHy or Sheffield United v Newcastle 
Wolverhampton Wanderers v Arsenal or West Ham united 

Ties to be played Sunday, April 5 


Dalglish believes that he 
will succeed in the North-east 
much as he did in the North- 
west The day his natural 
sense of optimism is eclipsed 
by self-doubt be will walk 
away, shrugging his 
shoulders in a manner which 
will suggest that his exit rep- 
resents someone else’s loss. 

This game was frenetic but 
that is the magic of the FA 
Cup — either that or it was 
the tangible desperation of 
two clubs who yesterday 
faced up to the prospect of 
season's end. 

in-equipped to defend with 
any authority, Barnsley have 
developed a certain fondness 
for the logical theory that if 
the ball is moved quickly to 
the opposite end of the pitch, 
then danger will threaten 
only infrequently. 

Having removed the cava- 
lier streak from Newcastle's 
football. Dalglish finds him- 
self at the helm of a side curi- 
ously vulnerable to any team 
with bottle and a basic sense 
of organisation. 

Barnsley began well, mov- 
ing forward purposefully. 
There was no hint of intri- 
cacy, just the sensible and or- 
thodox tactics demanded of 
the occasion. 

Indeed Ashley Ward should 
probably have put them in 
front after nine minutes but 
in his haste to deliver what 
proved a wildly inaccurate 
shot he seemed to overlook 
the fact that he was un- 
marked eight yards from goal. 

It was to be a costly blun- 
der, but Ward was not the 
only player in a red shirt to 
dig for gold and find only rub- 
ble. The fairy tale began to 


f in d, although the Swede over- 
ran the ball, he stm managed 
to drive in a low shot which 
hit the legs of Barnsley's goal- 
keeper David Watson and 
rebounded to Speed who 
scored with some ease. 

Then, true to form, Newcas- 
tle began to show signs of 
ppnir and almost blew it. 
Barnsley stormed back and In 
a gripping and resourceful 
renaissance almost rescued 
the tie. 

After a frightening ride on 
football's learning curve. 
Barnsley, so hindered by an 
inferiority complex in the 
season's early mo n t h s, have 
at last come to love life among 
the big boys. They work bard 
for each other and. in a sport 
which Is now awash with un- 
gracious and selfish prirna 
donnas, there can be no 
greater tribute. 

The second half was 11 min- 
utes old when the Yorkshire- 
man claim ed the goal which 
prefaced an enthralling fi- 
nale. Martin Bullock, on as a 
substitute for dint Marcelle. 
laid the ball into the path of 
Andy Liddell who dipped in a 
fine, rising drive. 

As the tension built both 
sides missed wonderful 
chances and the Barnsley de- 
fender Adrian Moses was sent 
off with 16 min utes remaining 
after picking up a second cau- 
tion for a clumsy challenge on 
Alan Shearer. 

The outcome was in the bal- 
ance until the very last 
seconds when David Batty 
stepped forward to steer in a 
fabulous shot and end all the 
arguments. 
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Paul Hayward, page 15 


Aerial combat ... the Barnsley goalkeeper David Watson and the Newcastle striker Alan Shearer contest a teasing cross at St James' Park yesterday 
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Arsenal 1 West Ham 1 


Pearce’s double act has drawing power 


David Lacey 


W EST HAM’S bub- 
bles got up Ar- 
senal’s nose yes- 
terday and for the 
third time this season Ar- 
wip Wenger’s team face an 
FA Cup replay on their op- 
ponents’ ground. Deprived 
of all but one of their strik- 
ers, West Ham defended sol- 
idly to force a draw in a tie 
fall of interest but short of a 
match-winner. 

Arsenal’s visit to Upton 
Park tomorrow week will be 
their third this year. In Jan- 
uary they knocked Harry 


Redknapp's side out of the 
I quarter-finals of the Coca- 
Cola Cup and only a week 
ago they shared a 0-0 draw 
there in the Premiership. 

Given West Ham’s 
strength at home it wQl be 
surprising if Arsenal win as 
easily as they did at SeUmrst 
Park In the fifth round after 
Crystal Palace tad held 
them to 0-0 at Highbury, if 
indeed they manage to beat 
Redknapp’s team again- 
John Hartson, suspended 
yesterday, will be back for 
West Ham by then and 
Arsenal will need to show 
more inventiveness to earn 
a semi-final against Wolves. 


West Ham's performance 
was bom of the added resil- 
ience they have shown away 
Cram home since Christmas. 
No longer are they inclined 
to surrender the initiative 
by giving away silly goals. 
Last September, when Den- 
nis Bergkamp was in his 
pomp. West Ham lost 4-o at 
Highbury but yesterday 
Arsenal struggled to achieve 
as many shots on target, let 
alone beat Bernard Lama. 

In his second game for 
West Ham. the pig-tailed. 
Guyana-born French goat 
keeper showed an assurance 
which underlined the confi- 
dence of his defenders and 


set the tone for the after- 
noon in the opening minute 
when he flew to his left to 
turn aside a free-kick that 
Bergkamp had aimed 
towards the top corner. 

Bergkamp, in doubt be- 
fore the game with a back 
injury, did not lock folly fit 
and found it harder to out- 
wit his marker, Ian Pearce, 
than he should have done. 
Yet Pearce, along with Steve 
Potts and Bio Ferdinand, 
who played with pain-kill- 
ing injections in an injured 
calf, defended with disci- 
pline and composure to deny 
Arsenal anything more than 
the odd glimpse of goaL 


Without a fit Ian Wright. 
Arsenal are bound to find it 
bard to snatch victories in 
their old familiar way. 

“In the box." said Wenger 
afterwards, “our presence 
wasn't strong enough. Tt was 
attack against a defence oc- 
casionally coming out on the 
counter-attack.” True 
enough, and In the first 25 
minutes two of West Ham's 
counter thrusts may have 
knocked Arsenal out. 

Significantly their wing- 
backs were heavily involved 
In the movements which led 
up first to a goal and then a 
miss. Without Hartson’s 
power and aggression there 


was seldom much hope of 
West Ham making progress 
through the middle. Sa- 
massl Abou. their lone 
striker, took on Tony Ad- 
ams and Martin Keown 
bravely enough, even if he 
did seem blissfully ignorant 
of the way Arsenal push up 
for offside. “I had a long 
chat with him before the 
game,” said Redknapp. “He 
didn't understand a word!” 
West Ham went ahead in 
the 12th minute after 
Andrew Impey’s persistence 
had forced Nigel Winter- 
burn to concede a corner on 
the right Frank Lampard's 
kick was neither flesh nor 


fowl, lacking both height 
and meaningful direction, 
but a deflection sent it skid- 
ding across the penalty area 
to Pearce, whose emphatic 
first-time drive shot past 
Alex Manninger’s stretch- 
ing left band. 

A dozen minutes later and 
the tie could have stretched 
beyond Arsenal's reach alto- 
gether, Stan Lazaridis left 
Lee Dixon and Keown in his 
wake ou the left flank be- 
fore producing an astute 
cross which cleared the 
leaping Adams. The ball fell 
to Berko vie, unmarked in 

soaJL bat 351 he 
could do was tread on it. 

Another four minutes and 
the penalty for that wasted 

2iu OI ? lnl S.' was ’ , * nite liter- 
fought home to West 

SS 1 " ^ a , rce ’ having beaten 
2?.JLJ^ rlo V r t0 the ball, 

52 g?? wards when he 

!“ d £ e *■» the other 
way. Keown. sensing his 


chance, hurled himself for- 
ward and the West Ham de- 
fender probably only saw 
last instant Nev- 
ertheless. Keown was 

JJ25 1 ?? 1 < ! own ^ Pearce! 
and Bergkamp gratefully 

th ® 5cores level 

from the penalty spot 

h* 4 ® 8 Ars «naL 

JSJI l7e . 3 “‘tempered game 
rag after the 
final whistle when Vieira 
HS** Moncur’s SB 
fw* eU *f ov ® flailing 
fists and feet, nonTo? 
b 5 hn,a .^ e contact 
*ne incident occurred v 
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Vieira, al- 
ready sent off twice this sea- 
4®?* lLave learned by 
now that seeing red merelv 
[rads to seeing more red and 
5j yet ** Punished In 
5? P 00 ]®* by Wenger if the 
^deo evidence confirms the 
Frenchman s guilt. 
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